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h OPENING OF THE WORLD’S GREATEST EXPOSITION, AT ST. 
f the 


SUPERB ATTRACTIONS WHICH GREETED THE EYES OF THE HOSTS OF FIRST VISITORS AT THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION. 


HEART Of THE EXPOSITION.—THE MAIN LAGOON BORDERED BY COLOSSAL BUILDINGS, WITH LOUISIANA PURCHASE MONUMENT AND TYROLESE ALPS IN THE DISTANCE. 


LOUIS. 


Photographs by George Stark, 
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The Last of the Great Expositions. 


E ARE now able to see the last of the really 
great expositions which the United States is 
likely to see within the lifetime of the majority of 
those who witness it. When the gates opened on 
April 30th, 1904, at the world’s fair at St. Louis the 
largest, most varied, most costly, and most attractive 
exhibition which has ever been seen in any land start- 
ed in operation. It covers 1,240 acres, as compared 
with 633 in the fair in Chicago in 1893 ; 336 in that of 
Paris in 1900; 300 in that of Buffalo in 1901, and 236 
in the Centennial in Philadelphia in 1876. The area 
under roof at St. Louis is 300 acres, while Chicago had 
194, Paris 117, Philadelphia 62, and Buffalo 45. The 
cost of the St. Louis fair is $50,000,000, as against 
$28,000,000 for Chicago’s, $22,000,000 for Paris’s, and 
$6,000,000 for Buffalo’s. : 

Nor is its esthetic character unworthy of its vast 
physical and financial proportions. Eleven years have 
passed since the Columbian fair at’Chicago, and the 
world has traveled further in seience, art, and indus- 
try in that time than it ever did before in a quarter of 
acentury. All the advances which May@ been made in 
all fields of energy will be displayed at St. Louis. Every 
human activity of any consequence will be represented 
there. All the nations of the world will be there with 
the most characteristic of their exhibits. Specimens 
of nearly every race of men under the sun will be 
shown in the division of archeology. At the St. Louis 
exposition the American Indian will make his last 
spectacular rally as a distinctive people. The best and 
most typical that every nation has to show in every im- 
portant department of human endeavor will be exhibited 
in that city. From now until December Ist all the 
earth’s meridians and parallels will converge in that 
spot. For those seven months St. Louis will be the 
social centre of the universe. 

The earliest of the world’s fairs which the United 
States saw was that at Philadelphia in 1876, commem- 
orating the hundredth anniversary of the Declaration 
of Independence. That at St. Louis is the greatest 
exposition which the country has had. It is also the 
latest of any considerable proportions which will be 
seen for many decades to come. Ten millions of dol- 
lars have been contributed by St. Louis alone to this 
fair. For one object and another the United States 
government has furnished a still larger sum than this. 
Many millions have been expended on it by the various 
States. A far larger amount has been contributed by 
the nations of North, Central, and South America, 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and the islands of the sea, in the 
aggregate. This vast outlay will, it is safe to pre- 
dict, not be duplicated in any such enterprise within 
the lifetime of many of those who visit St. Louis this 
year. 

Portland, Ore., will have a Lewis and Clark fair in 
1905. Virginia will have its Jamestown tri-centennial 
celebration in 1907. Neither of these is on the scale 
even of the Pan-American fair at Buffalo three years 
ago. With the Louisiana Purchase Centennial Exposi- 
tion the world’s capabilities and possibilities in the di- 
rection of preparing world’s fairs for the entertain- 
ment and instruction of mankind will culminate. 


These are the greatest days which the world has seen, | 


and its greatest products, talents, and achievements 
are about to be displayed for its delectation and edu- 
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cation. From this time onward until the closing 
weeks of 1904 all the earth’s roads will lead to St. 
Lwuis. 
‘*Go West, young man,”’ and don’t fail to stop at 
St. Louis. 
= * 


Parker and the Presidency. 


HE MASTERFUL hand of that most resourceful of 
all Democratic leaders, David B. Hill, has been 
shown once more. In spite of the boasts of Tam- 
many’s strength, he has moulded another Democratic 
State Convention in New York to suit his own peculiar 
tastes and fancies. No one doubts that he has selected 
the most conspicuous of all the Democratic candidates 
thus far in the field for the presidency, and he has 
placed him, with or without his consent, on a platform 
which is a peculiar combination of obliquity and an- 
tiquity, and whose only redeeming feature is its com- 
mendable brevity. 

Judge Alton B. Parker is not a commanding figure 
in or out of New York State. He is a clean, well- 
meaning, honest - minded gentleman, reasonably well 
equipped for his place at the head of the Court of 
Appeals of this State, for which, through the influence 
of Senator Hill, he was chosen, and to which, owing to 
the indifference and apathy of Republican voters in 
New York City, he was most unexpectedly elected. 
No one pretends to believe that Judge Parker rises 
to the requirements of a great statesman or a man of 
more than average ability, but he is probably as ac- 
ceptable to his party, including the leaders and the 
rank and file, as any of the candidates mentioned, and 
far more so than several others who have achieved a 
wider reputation in national politics and whose views 
on public questions are much better understood. Judge 
Parker is just about as big a man as Grover Cleveland 
was when the latter was nominated. What more could 
be said—or less ! 

Judge Parker’s opinions on national issues have not 
been made public, and it has been observed that the 
few speeches he has made almost invariably have been 
addressed to members of the bar and been devoted to 
legal Guestions or matters pertaining thereto. Judge 
Parker is not an orator, nor even a fluent talker. He 
is. a plain-spoken man, rather uninteresting in his 
speeches, but judicial-minded and logical. He is not 
entirely unfamiliar with political management, for he 
had the distinction of being Governor Hill’s lieutenant 
and *lecal boss in Ulster County, a position he con- 
tinued to hold after he had been elected surrogate. 
When he was promoted to a place on the bench he 
did what was only right and becoming—that is, he 
promptly withdrew from active participation in poli- 
tics. He has always been credited with being an ab- 
solutely impartial, fair-minded, and honorable judicial 
officer. Nothing else would be consistent with hon- 
esty of purpose and integrity of character. 

The strength of Judge Parker, as a candidate, if he 
should receive the presidential nomination, will be put 
to the test quite early. He must go on record deci- 
sively. He must explain his attitude toward the most 
important national issues which the Democratic State 
platform has so skillfully glossed over or evaded. He 
must meet all the perplexities, hardships, and anxieties 
of a trying campaign. He must come out from his 
retreat and be a part of the moving mass of his disor- 
ganized party. He has been called ‘‘ cold’’ and unre- 
sponsive. These are not the best qualities for a presi- 
dential candidate, though they are not altogether 
without compensating advantages. Judge Parker has 
nothing in him that will arouse the enthusiasm of the 
masses. The personal qualities and the high-minded 
activities of President Roosevelt will stir up more en- 
thusiasm among the people in an hour than Judge 
Parker can create in a week. His supporters obvi- 
ously intend to appeal to what are called the thought- 
ful voters, most of whom are to be found on the Re- 
publican side ; but if the voter is thoughtful, we believe 
he will decline to indorse the candidacy of Judge 
Parker on a platform as meaningless as it is weak, and 
as purposeless as it is brief. 

But Judge Parker will have elements of strength, and 
one of these is the opposition he has openly had from 
Tammany Hall. Those who have attended Democratic 
National Conventions will recall the great disfavor in 
which Tammany Hall is held by the Democracy in 
every section of the country outside of New York 
City. Striking evidence of this was given at the Kan- 
sas City conventioh, four years ago, when Dick Croker, 
in the might of his authority, threw Hill off of the 
committee on resolutions and substituted a Tammany 
understrapper.. Hill submitted like an experienced 
politician, but the entire convention outside of Tam- 
many Hall resented the slight that had been put upon 
him, and manifested its sympathy for Hill by constant 
and vociferous calls that he take the platform. The 
Bryanites, who had the organization of the convention 
and who were allied with Tammany Hall then, as now, 
did their best to keep Hill out of sight, but the de- 
mand of the delegates became so tumultuous that Hill 
at last was called out, and the greeting he received was 
second only to that which hailed the nomination of 
Bryan. The lesson that Tammany Hall might have 
learned at that time would have been useful to Leader 
Murphy at the recent State convention, if he had had 
wit and wisdom enough to remember it. 

The Republican party has more to fear from Hill 
than from Parker in this State. Hill is the last re- 
maining of Tilden’s famous ‘‘ kitchen Cabinet.” He 
was the apt and ablest pupil of that great and not too 
scrupulous Democratic leader. Hill equals Tilden in 
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cunning and resourcefulness, and excels him in indus- 
try and in his intimate personal acquaintance with 
Democratic leaders, great and small, throughout the 
State. His selection of noted Democratic bankers and 
financiers for presidential electors indicates that he 
proposes to strengthen the financial resources of his 
campaign, while his close relation with the well-organ- 
ized liquor dealers’ association will bring him gener- 
ous contributions and an army of political proselytes 
throughout the State. Hill’s power in skillful cam- 
paign work through underground channels, reaching 
every disaffected Republican, reconciling every dis- 
gruntled Democrat, gathering in every floating ele- 
ment, solidifying the disorganized forces of the De- 
mocracy, and placing the sinews of war where they wil! 
do the most good, is not underestimated. It is fortu- 
nate for the Republican that at this juncture the abl- 
est, most tireless, and successful campaigner in the in 
party, Governor Odell, has consented to accept the 
chairmanship of the State committee. He is perfectly 
familiar with Governor Hill’s methods, and in resource- 
fulness, industry, and results will, we predict, prove 
more than his match. 

With or without Hill’s leadership, the divided con- 
dition of the Democratic party in this State is not 
comforting to the advocates of Judge Parker’s nomi- 
nation, and if it does not help to make New York 
safely Republican this fall, we are very much mis- 
taken. 


The Plain Truth. 


[7 IS NOT a happy omen for the future in the history 

of Panama-canal construction that the first diffi- 
culty to be encountered by our government in that 
quarter is a labor strike. While this strike is among the 
employés of the Panama Railroad, and cannot, appar- 
ently, involve our government in any way, the event 
has its uncomfortable significance in the fact that 
strikes, like fevers, seem to be infectious, and, like some 
dread diseases also, they have no sure preventive nor 
cure. We may be assured that our government and 
the canal commissioners will do everything in their 
power to avoid giving a just occasion for labor troubles ; 
but neither the wit nor the wisdom of man appears to be 
equal to the task of satisfying the labor unions all the 
time, therefore no one can tell what may happen on 
the isthmus when thé shovelers get to work and the 
walking delegates arrive on the scene. 


i 


INCE IT IS a frequent accusation of President 
Roosevelt’s critics that he is too bellicose in his 
disposition, and is largely responsible for the apparent 
revival of the war spirit in this country in recent 
years, it is only fair to state the contrary view of 
President Roosevelt’s character and conduct as re- 
cently expressed by so good an authority on this sub- 
ject as Baron d’Estournelles de Constant, of France, 
who was a member of The Hague peace conference, 
and is to-day the leading figure in the movement for 
international arbitration in Europe. In a recent inter- 
view, referring to the proposed arbitration treaty be- 
tween this country and France, the baron said that 
three important steps taken recently in the interests of 
international arbitration were due to the initiative of 
President Roosevelt. These were, first, the submis- 
sion of the Pious Fund case to The Hague arbitration 
tribunal ; second, the reference of Venezuelan ques- 
tions to that tribunal, and now an arbitration treaty 
with France. President Roosevelt deserved great 
credit, he said, for what he had done for the cause 
of arbitration and the advancement of civilization. 


- 


WHEN A MAN attempts to frame an indictment 

against an institution such, for example, as the 
American press, he should be careful of his facts if he 
wants his indictment to hold. Mr. Edward W. Bok, 
the writer of a recent magazine article, who arraigned 
American newspapers as unworthy of belief, made the 
serious mistake of imputing the sins of a few to the 
many, of rating down the standard of the ten thou- 
sand to the standard of ten. Every intelligent person 
knows, and no one better than Mr. Bok, that no editor- 
in-chief of a reputable newspaper office wants any- 
thing but the truth, and that he will not print anything 
else if he can help it. If no higher motive were 
present_he would not do it as a matter of pure busi- 
ness policy. It needs only a modicum of common sense 
to see and understand that a newspaper that willfully 
and habitually misleads and deceives its readers by 
falsehoods and perversions of statement must soon 
lose the confidence of even the lowest class of news- 
paper readers, and with this its last asset as a money- 
making enterprise. Even the yellowest and most sen- 
sational sheets which bring shame and discredit upon 
the newspaper profession do not deliberately invest 
in lying stories nor count upon such features as 4 
source of strength and popularity. They tell the truth, 
as a general rule, although it may be, ofttimes, truth 
that had better been left untold. The American press 
as a whole is just as worthy of belief as the American 
pulpit, and to charge that either one or the other of 
these agencies of influence is venal and mendacious 
would be equally untrue and unjust. The American 
newspaper reflects as accurately and conscientiously a8 
any human agency can do the life and thought of the 
American people. This is its declared purpose and 
this it does as well as the intelligence which it com- 
mands will enable it to do. To indict the American 
press as a falsifier is to cast the same sin at the door 
of the whole American public. 
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*agte PEOPLE TALKED ABOUT iit 


\/ HILE THE death of Admiral Makaroff, the vet- 
’ eran commander, at the outset of the naval 
campaign in the far 
East is a disaster to 
Russia for which 
nothing can wholly 
atone, it would ap- 
pear, ‘from all ac- 
counts, that the man 
selected as Maka- 
roff’s successor 
measures up to, near- 
ly the same standard 
in bravery, efficiency, 
and experience. Vice- 
Admiral Skrydloff, 
the new commander 
of the Russian fleet, 
has been in active 
service since 1862, 
and has distinguished 
himself in a number 
of naval campaigns. 
In the war with 
Turkey in 1877 he made a daring but unsuccessful at- 
tempt to blow up a Turkish man-of-war with a tor- 
pedo-boat which he had improvised out of a steel 
launch. He was so seriously wounded in the attempt 
that he was unable to do further service in the cam- 
paign, but the Czar rewarded him for his gallant con- 
duct by granting him the decoration of the St. George 
cross. Skrydloff was in command of the Mediterra- 
nean squadron during the Crete troubles, and his serv- 
ices in that connection brought him additional fame 
and reward. He was subsequently commander of the 
Pacific fleet for three years. He rose to the rank of 
vice-admiral in 1900, and last year was assigned to 
command the Black Sea fleet and the forts in that 
quarter. 














VICE-ADMIRAL SKRYDLOFF, 


Vho succeeds Admiral Makaroff at 
Port Arthur. 


-_ 


HE RARE old game of tit-for-tat has been played 
by the French Society of Composers with the names 
of Gustin Wright, the American organist and composer ; 
John Philip Sousa, Reginald de Koven, and Victor Her- 
bert, all of whom have been refused membership in 
that body. The reason assigned for thus turning down 
the Americans is because French composers are not 
recognized in America by the laws of production and 
copyright. There seems to be a need here of a little 
reciprocity treaty. 
RBITRATION, WHETHER regarded as a method 
of composing international disputes or of settling 
controversies be - 











tween capital and 
labor, has no living 
exponent more justly 
distinguished than 
Judge George Gray, 
of Delaware. This 
fact makes his se- 
lection as the presid- 
ing officer at the com- 
ing annual Confer- 
ence on International 
Arbitration at Lake 
M ohonk peculiarly 
fitting. Judge Gray 
was a member of the 
peace commission in 
Paris in 1898, ap- 
pointed for the settle- 
ment of questions 











growing out of the 
Spanish-American 
War, and he became 
a member of the joint 
high commission at Quebec in the same year. In 
1900 he was appointed as one of the four American 
representatives in the International 


JUDGE GEORGE GRAY, 


Who will preside at the coming Mohonk 
conference. — Bel/, 





MANY AMERICANS will be gratified to learn of the 
new distinction conferred upon the Hon. James 
Bryce, M. P., whose ‘‘ American Commonwealth ”’ is 
the greatest and best work on American institutions 
ever written by a foreigner. The distinction is in the 
shape of a fellowship in the Académie des Sciences et 
Morales in Paris. Mr. Bryce succeeds to this honor in 
place of the famous historian Lecky, who died some 
months ago. Mr. Bryce recently contributed to the 
American press an article strongly favoring the pro- 
posed arbitration treaty between this country and 
Great Britain. 
AFTER A fair trial before a jury of his peers, Sena- 
tor Joseph R. Burton, senior United States Senator 
’ from Kansas, has been 
convicted of a felony, 
and has been sentenced 
to a term of six months 
in jail and to pay a fine 
of $2,500. The Senator 
has taken an appeal, and 
is at large on bail. 
Never before in the his- 
tory of the country has 
a United States Senator 
been actually convicted 
of acrime. The unhappy 
distinctionwhich Senator 
Burton has thus brought 
upon himself is owing to 
his having accepted com- 
pensation from a certain 
swindling concern in St. 


SENATOR JOSEPH R. BURTON, 


The first United States Senator to be : A - 
convicted of a crime. Louis to protect its in- 
Clinedinst. terests before the Post- 
office Department at 
Washington. This was the specific charge on which 


he was tried and found guilty. The evidence show- 
ed that Senator Burton had used his influence to 
prevent the issuance of a fraud order closing the 
mails against the St. Louis concern, and that he 
received the sum of $2,500 for his services in this 
connection. It appeared in the testimony given at 
the trial that the Senator submitted regular reports 
to the concern in question, telling them how matters 
were progressing at Washington, and advising them 
of complaints filed at the Post-office Department. 
Senator Burton and his friends claim that the verdict 
of the jury was not warranted by the evidence, and 
hope ‘that the appeal will result in a reversal of 
judgment. Until the case is passed upon by a higher 
court, the Senate will itself, it is thought, take no 
action upon the matter, and Mr. Burton will continue 
to hold his seat. 
_ 

WOMEN HAVE for years been employed in various 

branches of indoor post-office work, but not until 
recently do they appear to have aspired to positions in 
the outdoor service. The first step in this direction, 
however, has at last been taken, and at least one mem- 
ber of the gentler sex is now engaged in field duty for 
the department. The distinction of being the pioneer in 
the new departure belongs to a woman in the Granite 
State, Mrs. W. L. Rhodes, of Manchester, N. H., who 
has been appointed a substitute carrier in the rural free- 
delivery service of that section. Mrs. Rhodes may also 
plume herself on being a member of the first uniformed 
body of rural free-delivery carriers in the United States. 
Like the nine regular carriers, but of course retaining 
the feminine garb, she is attired in cadet gray with 
black trimmings, and from our picture (where she is 
grouped with her colleagues) it will be seen that she 
presents a neat and modest appearance. She has cer- 
tainly chosen a healthful occupation and one that need 
not overtax her strength, for there is much riding con- 
nected with the position. She will doubtless, after the 
manner of the new woman, discharge her duties in a 
business-like and satisfactory way. 





Court of Arbitration at The Hague. 
Two years ago he was chosen presi- 
dent of the anthracite strike commis- 
sion, and in that capacity had a con- 
Spicuous part in settling the great 
conflict in the coal regions. At the 
recent conference in Washington, 
looking to the negotiation of an arbi- 
tration treaty with Great Britain, 
Judge Gray was present and took a 
prominent part in the proceedings. 
The Mohonk arbitration conference, 
which will be held this year the first 
week in June, is specially fortunate 
m securing Judge Gray as a presiding 
officer, and the session promises to 
€ one of unusual interest and im- 
portance in view of the events of 
the past six months in Europe and 
America relating to the subject un- 
der consideration. These Mohonk 
conferences bring together each year 
a large number of representative men 
and women interested in the cause of 
arbitration, and they have been a 
Powerful factor in moulding public sen- 
timent on this question. Though there 
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NOTHING COULD be more gratifying to the Re- 
publicans of the country, in connection with. the 
coming presidential 
campaign, than the 
announcement that 
the Hon. Cornelius N. 
Bliss, of New York, 
has consented to 
serve again as treas- 
urer of the Republic- 
an National Commit- 
tee. This insures for 
the important and 
highly responsible 
office of campaign 
* treasurer the.service 





experience, and one 
who commands the 
absolute confidence of 
the American people, 
including the leading 
business men and 
financiers of the coun- 
try. Mr. Bliss was treasurer during the campaigns of 
1892, 1896, and 1900, and contributed largely by his 
sound judgment, wise counsel, and skillful manage- 
ment to the success which attended the campaigns of 
those years. He occupied, meanwhile, during the in- 
terval between the last two, the office of Secretary of 
the Interior. Referring, in an interview, to-his ac- 
ceptance of the treasurership for another year, Mr. 
Bliss said that he had felt that it was time for him to 
retire and give some younger, man the opportunity of 
taking up the work. ‘‘ However,’’ he continued, “* I 
propose to do all in my power to help elect President 
Roosevelt next fall.’’ Mr. Bliss was the intimate 
friend of President McKinley and is now president of 
the famous Union League Club of New York. He has 
been an active and influential figure in New York State 
politics for many years, and might have been the Re- 
publican candidate for Governor in more than one 
recent campaign had he desired the nomination. 





HON. CORNELIUS N. BLISS, 


Re-elected treasurer of the Republican 
National Committee.—Schioss. 


THE QUEEN of England has a favorite teapot of 
’ which she is very fond and which is in frequent 
use at Sandringham. It is in the shape of a barrel 
of wine, with a stout old Dutchman sitting astride. 
His cap serves for a lid, and a gold tap lets out 
the beverage. 
7” 
AN ERRONEOUS impression has gone out concern- 
ing the outcome of the proceedings against Judge 
Charles Swayne, of P 
the Northern District 
Court of Florida, 
against whom 
charges were pre- 
ferred before the 
House Committee on 
Judiciary at Wash- 
ington. The idea pre- 
vails that the charges 
have been substan- 
tially proved and im- 
peachment proceed- 
ings actually begun. 
This is not the case 
It is true that, after 
an investigation, a 
majority of the Ju- 
diciary | Committee 
voted to report a res- 
olution of impeach- 
ment, but the House 
subsequently voted to 
postpone further con- 
sideration of the case until next December. In the 
meanwhile the committee will take further testimony 
and make a new report. A minority 
of the Committee on Judiciary believe 
that Judge Swayne has been made a 
victim of injustice, and this the ac- 
cused man and his friends hope to 
prove during the further inquiry. 
Judge Swayne is a Republican and for- 
merly resided in Delaware. He was 
appointed to the Federal bench by 
President Harrison in 1890. Protest 
against his confirmation was made, on 
the ground that he was not a resident 
of the State to which he was appoint- 
ed. A year ago a memorial was sent 
to the House from citizens of his dis- 
trict praying for his impeachment, 
but nothing was done. The recent 
charges were formally presented by 
Congressman Lamar, of Florida, the 
resolution offered specifying absentee- 
ism, inefficiency, corruption, and other 
misdemeanors. Only seven cases of 
impeachment have been before Con- 
gress since the formation of the gov- 
ernment, and only two of these result- 
ed in convictions. These were the 
cases of Judge Pickering, of New 
Hampshire, in 1804, charged with 





JUDGE CHARLES SWAYNE, 


Whose impeachment by the United 
States Senate is proposed.— 7urton. 








be occasional wars, the declara- 
lons of such conferences are gradually 
Influencing the attitude of nations. 


MRS. W. L. RHODES (AT LEFT), 
First woman appointed a letter-carrier in the United States.—- El/inwood, 


drunkenness and profanity, and Hum- 
phreys, a Federal judge in Tennessee, 
convicted in 1862 of disloyalty. 
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SURVIVORS OF THE RUSSIAN CRUISER “ VARIAG,” SUNK BY THE JAPA- WOUNDED RUSSIANS FROM THE SHOT-SHATTERED “ VARIAG” CARED FOR ON THE ITALIAN CRUISER “ ELBA,” 
NESE, LANDING AT CHEMULPHO FOR TRANSFER TO HONG-KONG. AT CHEMULPHO. 


THE MIKADO FLOGGED BY A COSSACK—-A POPULAR WAR CARTOON POSTED PATRIOTIC CROWD AT TOKIO ON THE WAY TO CHEER JAPANESE TROOPS DEPARTING FOR THE 
EVERYWHERE THROUGHOUT RUSSIA. YALU.—From stereograph, copyright, 1904, by Underwood & Underwood. 


JAPANESE TROOPS PRESSING NORTHWARD TO THE YALU BY ROUTES ALMOST IMPASSABLE, CURIOUS “TURTLE STONE” AT GATE OF IMPERIAL PALACE AT SEOUL, 
OVER MOUNTAINS, THROUGH SNOW AND MUD, LATELY BURNED WITH LOSS OF SEVERAL MILLION DOLLARS. 
AND SWOLLEN STREAMS. From stereograph, copyright, 1904, by Underwood & Underwood 


STRUGGLE FOR SUPREMACY IN THE EAST. 
PICTURES BEARING ON THE CENTRE OF WORLD INTEREST AT THIS TIME. 
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Fish and Game Building (corner). Belgium Brazil. England. Siam. Mexico, ODDEST OF THE STATE BUILDINGS-—-THAT OF WASHINGTON.—OUT- 
Canada. crown on top). India. Nicaragua. Ceylon. France. SIDE TIMBERS ARE EACH 100 FEET LONG AND 
BUILDINGS ERECTED BY FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS, TWENTY-FOUR INCHES THICK. 
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Art Building. Texas. Festival Hall. Restaurant. Germany. Risewiate, Education, Mines. 
Kentucky. nited States Fisheries. 


PANORAMIC VIEW FROM THE TOP OF THE WASHINGTON BUILDING. 
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“SPIRIT OF THE ATLANTIC”—BEAUTIFUL DESIGN FOR A COLOSSAL FIGURES AT THE HEAD OF THE CASCADES, IN FRONT OF 
FOUNTAIN, BY KONTI. THE MAGNIFICENT FESTIVAL HALL. 


THE ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION THE MARVEL OF THE WORLD. 
TRIUMPHS OF ARCHITECTURE AND ART AT THE MOST IMPORTANT AND FINEST WORLD’S FAIR EVER HELD. 
Photographs by George Stark. 
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. 
N GREATER New York there is one policeman for 
about every five hundred of the city’s people. In 
Phoenix, Ariz., a single policeman regulates and pro- 
tects five thousand of the population. But tradition 
is everlasting. Men, like children, love to persist, 
even against the convictions of their own minds, in the 
belief of tales that have always absorbed and delighted 
them. And so we love still to hear the oft-told stories 
of that vast region of the “‘ arid Southwest,’’ so fruit- 
ful in the past in all that is weird and wild and blood- 
chilling. The word ‘“Arizona’’ alone has come to 
typify rugged crudeness on the one hand, and danger 
and adventure on the other. Tales of venomous gila 
monsters, of bloodthirsty Apaches, of arsenal-bearing, 
rapid-firing cowboys, of stage-coach robbers, of rattle- 
snakes, of death in a thousand fearful forms—these 
still find eager ears, and no doubt always will, for they 
are based on the real circumstances of perhaps the 
most picturesque phase of American life—the taming 
of the desert. 

For all these fierce and formidable incidents of the 
frontier, the ‘‘ West’’ was interesting a quarter of a 
century ago. To-day it is interesting for other rea- 
sons. In the vast Southwestern region, with an area 
as great as New England together with all the Atlan- 
tic seaboard States, there is now intense commercial 
activity. New railroads are building, the old ones are 
enlarging and improving their facilities ; new mines 
are being developed, and the older ones are increasing 
their production. There is both new growth and re- 
juvenation in the Southwest. 

A decided impetus has come from the operation of 
the Cary act, by which the funds derived from the 
sale of public lands in the arid States and Territories 
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are expended by the government in the intelligent con- 
servation of the water supply for use in irrigation. 
Great engineering projects of the United States gov- 
ernment, which are under way in the Southwest, will 
increase by hundreds of thousands of acres the avail- 
able agricultural lands, resulting in a decided growth 
of wealth and population in these States and Territo- 
ries, and a consequent increase in the prosperity of 
cities and towns. Large private enterprises, too, 
taking advantage of the natural water-courses, are 
bringing thousands of colonists into this section. New 
methods of mining are making fortunes out of mines 
that after the first cursory working were neglected. 
Rich mineral territory hitherto practically inaccessible 
has been laid open to industry by some of the most 
daring railroad building in the world. These railroad 
lines are penetrating the remote mountains, spanning 
the broad deserts. California, Arizona, New Mexico, 
Nevada, and Utah are all feeling the new blood of the 
new era. 

The Southwest is a wonderful country. It is so 
wide, so free, so generous, so entirely different from 
the places where large population centres. Nature 
has expressed herself so magnificently here that I can 
conceive of an experience no more surprising and de- 
lightful than the first visit to this remarkable region. 
The danger and adventure of the early days have passed 
away, but all the picturesqueness remains. 

The stranger has as much personal safety —if not, 
indeed, more—on the streets of an Arizona town as in 
the largest of American cities. It is true that things 
are ‘“‘ wide open’’ in the Southwest. There is no 
“‘lid’’ there, with its boiling corruption underneath. 
The frontier gambling games are carried on ‘‘ open and 
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Rapid Growth and Greal Promise of the New Southwest ~ 


aboveboard ’’ in the main rooms of the saloons, but th: 
stranger is not urged or solicited to join, and unless he 
is offensively aggressive *‘ looking for trouble,’’ a: 
the expression is—he is not molested in Arizona. 

The Southwest is anxious that these things be macs 
known to the American people elsewhere. The Terri 
tories seeking statehood desire that the old illusion 
be dispelled, and that something be told of the great 
industrial enterprise in the Southwest ; of the streams 
of gold, silver, and copper that are pouring from the 
mines ; of the systematic reclamation of the broad 
desert. As an example, Arizona produces now about 
forty million dollars a year in gold, silver, and copper. 
The Territory is second only to Michigan and Montana 
in copper production, and it is freely predicted that 
Arizona, where the field is still undeveloped, is destined 
to become the most productive source of copper in the 
whole world. The climate of the Southwest is most 
advantageous to the miner, for it is without the snow 
and cold of the rigorous climate of Alaska and other 
mineral sections. In the Mojave Desert region in the 
southeastern part of California and the southwestern 
part of Nevada many rich new gold mines have been 
developed, and others are in process of development. 
Tonopah, in Nevada, is already famous, and Gold Fields, 
anew camp not far away, has caused a stampede of 
miners, and gives promise of great productiveness. 
There is much activity in southwestern New Mexico in 
what is known as the Hillsboro district. But one does 
not discover all these facts by aride through the South- 
west on the railroad. You must leave the main line if 
you would see the Southwest as it is. And it is a 
region so vast and so varied that it would take time, let 
me tell you, to see it all. 
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By Charles A. Van der Veer, Secretary of the Phocnix (Arizona) Board of Trade 


‘THE SOUTHWEST of the present day is intensely 
American in spirit. Arizona is typical of this 
section of the United States, while Phoenix, its capi- 
tal, is easily the metropolis of the region once given 
over to the Indian and his prehistoric ancestors. Na- 
ture is given to doing things on a gigantic scale in this 
part of our country, and it would seem that man is 
following her example in his undertakings. Smiling 
fields, giving forth the best of the fruits of the earth ; 
prosperous cities, teeming with their bustling popula- 
tion of hustling workers catering to the wants of an 
ever-growing community ; gaping shafts and tunnels, 
through which the treasure hoards of nature are being 
made to stream into the coffers of man ; ways for the 
iron horse crawling over the desert, leaping rocky 
canyons, and boring through mountain walls, until the 
whole region shall be gridironed and brought into sub- 
jection, to man; these are some of the accomplish- 
ments of a little over a quarter of a century of effort. 
High up in the- mountains, seventy miles from 
Phoenix; Ariz., is a huge natural basin, spreading out 
at an obtuse angle, where Tonto Creek flows into Salt 
River. Just below the junction of the two streams, 
which are fed by melting snows and rain in the water- 
shed to the north of them, begins a precipitous, rocky 
canyon, a veritable box without ends, through which 
the river rushes to spread out in the valley thirty-five 
miles below. Across this canyon United States engi- 
neers have planned to build a mighty wall of solid 
stone blocks and cement 280 feet high to dam the flow 
of the river and store its flood waters in the great 
natural basin above. This is to be called the Tonto 
Basin, and it is to irrigate 200,000 acres of land. 

Power plants will be established along the course of 
the river as it drops in a succession of falls from the 
reservoir to the valley. What is to become of the flow 
after the river is thus dammed and harnessed ? may be 
asked. Just where the valley opens out from the 
river’s canyon a diversion dam turns the water into 
an artificial waterway—a canal as broad as some rivers 
of more pretentious name. From this canal radiate 
others, stretching out across the hitherto desert valley, 
like the fingers of a mighty spread-out hand, and each 
carrying its share of the life-giving water to a thirsty 
land. 

First come the big canals, of which there are hun- 
dreds of miles, in many cases bordered by tall trees, 
and looking more like natural streams than those arti- 
ficially constructed. From these are let out lateral 
ditches, to be subdivided into smaller ones as the 
ranches are reached. For the final application of 
water to the soil, different methods are used, accord- 
ing to the crop to be irrigated. Orchards, vineyards, 
small fruits, and vegetables usually receive their sus- 
taining fluid through furrows; while alfalfa, grain, 
and other forage crops are flooded, an acre or more at 
atime, between low borders or ridges, which are thrown 
up to direct the course of the water across the field. 

Those accustomed to the growth of crops by natural 
rainfall know how the rain will often come at the 
wrong time and prevent the cutting of grain when it 
is sufficiently ripened, or spoil the season’s crop of hay 
after it has been laid low by the mower. In a country 
where irrigation is practiced, these dangers are ob- 
viated. The farmer has his rainfall at command—on 
tap, as it were. When needed, he goes to the head- 
gate and turns on the flow of water, instead of hoping 
or praying for a downpour from the clouds. If his 


crop is ready for the harvest he withholds the water 
until the ground is again prepared for it. Another 
feature in favor of irrigation is that the lands so 
watered produce more uniform crops than those which 
must depend upon uncertain and intermittent rain- 
fall. In connection with the atmospheric warmth of 
this section, the lands will produce more crops ; for a 
number of the same ora rotation of different crops may 
be grown in a season, which is practically a year long. 

Farmers here have been known in May to harvest 
a crop of grain—wheat or barley~-which had been 
pastured during the previous winter when green, to 
stimulate its spread and make the growth uniform, let 
the land rest until August, and then grow a good crop 
of corn on the same ground. Five, six, or seven cut- 
tings of alfalfa in a year are common, in addition to a 
period of pasturing. The yield is from one and one- 
half to two tons to the acre for each cutting. Besides 
the use of the natural and flood flow of rivers in irri- 
gation, there is being developed in the Southwest of 
to-day a systematic and practical utilization of the 
underground supply of water. In the Salt River val- 
ley alone there are at the present time nearly ten 
thousand acres successfully cultivated by means of in- 
dividual or community pumping plants. The engine 
which generates the electricity for lighting the city of 
Phoenix at night is kept busy during the day pumping 
water from a deep well, and this flow is used to irri- 
gate 800 acres of land. 

One of the most successful crops grown by means 
of pumped water is cantaloupes. These melons need 
the frequent and abundant irrigations to be obtained 
by means of a pumping plant, and the increased cost 
to the farmer is more than repaid by the handsome 
profits realized on the fancy prices received for the 
early and late seasons’ crops. Experiments and tests 
made by the experts of the Agricultural Department 
have divided the soils of these fertile valleys into belts 
suitable for particular crops. Here, sheltered by the 
foothills and hence free from frost, is the citrus belt, 
where oranges, lemons, and pomelos, or grape fruit, 
thrive. There is a broad band of soil possessing con- 
stituents peculiarly suited to increasing the sweetness 
of the sugar beet. Yonder is alfalfa land, and over 
there soil better adapted for grain, and so on. 

To enumerate the fruit and vegetable products of 
this irrigated section would be to make a list of the 
growths of temperate and semi-tropic zones, for they 
all find here a suitable home. A creditable exhibition 
of the products of irrigation is maintained by the 
board of trade in Phcenix. This organization is com- 
posed of enterprising business and professional men of 
the community and is maintained to exploit the re- 
sources and advantages of this Territory. In con- 
junction with the world’s fair commission for Ari- 
zona, the board of trade has collected an exhibit of 
horticultural and agricultural products which are dis- 
played at the St. Louis exposition. The government 
is aiding in this work through the reclamation service 
of the Geological Survey, by the preparation and dis- 
play of working models of water-storage dams and 
irrigation districts in the Salt River valley. 

Animal growth is as prolific in this irrigated coun- 
try as is that of vegetation. Herds of beef cattle, of 
dairy cows, and of horses are to be seen pasturing in the 
alfalfa fields—sheep coming to the more sheltered val- 
leys only in winter to be relieved of their coats of wool 
at shearing stations maintained for that purpose. One 


of the interesting sights of the new Southwest, as well 
as a profitable industry, is the raising of ostriches, 
which are herded in flocks of hundreds, just as in their 
native land. These .big birds find the climate of Ari- 
zona exactly to their liking and thrive in it wonder- 
fully well. The largest farm in this country devoted 
exclusively to ostriches is kept up near Phoenix, where 
1,000 birds are giving up their beautiful plumes on 
the plucking days during the year. Other smaller 
farms are being enlarged each year with the increase 
in the hatches of young birds, and bid fair to rival 
the big farm in extent. For many years the red man 
has been manufacturing in the Salt River valley. At 
first it was for his own use in household and farm 
utensils of clay and basket work. Nowadays the red 
man’s manufactures are made chiefly to ornament col- 
lections of curios, and are eagerly sought by visitors. 

The Indian of the younger generation is now being 
taught the trades and practices of civilization in such 
institutions as the Indian schools. But the white man 
is succeeding the Indian in the manufacturing line. 
He is expressing oil from the olive or pickling the 
fruit for market. He is drying grapes and other 
fruits. The forests are being sawed into lumber and 
the ore of the mines turned into metals for daily use— 
gold, copper, and silver. He is generating electricity 
and gas for public utilities, and manufacturing ice. 
For the furtherance of these manufacturing plans and 
the exchange of commodities, cities have been establish- 
ed which, in business, social, educational, and religious 
aspects, are second to none in this country. A railroad 
ride across the desert lands the visitor in Phoenix, the 
metropolis of the new Southwest, and if he has not 
been prepared by reading of the city’s advantages, or 
hearing of them from friends, he is very apt to be 
pleasantly surprised. Here is an up-to-date city, mod- 
ern in every respect. 

Many of those who seek this section for health re- 
cuperation prefer to leave the more thickly populated 
regions and go out upon the desert. For them have 
sprung up tent colonies and communities where the in- 
habitants live in canvas houses, to the end that they 
may the sooner get the benefit of dry air in their pic- 
turesque habitations. Visitors to the Southwest of 
to-day will perhaps find some things strange in the 
eyes of those little traveled, but they will find, 
orderly, civilized communities of their brothers and 
sisters, many of whom have only recently preceded 
them from other parts of this great country. Above 
all, they will not find an alien, uncivilized race, or a 
people one whit behind in the customs, practices, and 
hospitality of the times. They will not be strangers 
in a strange land. 


For Torpid Liver 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 

TAKE it when your complexion is sallow, and you 
are troubled with constipation, malaria, and sick head- 
ache. It stimulates healthy liver activity, and improves 
the general health. An unexcelled strength-builder. 


The Infant 


takes first to human milk; that failing, the mother 
turns at once to cow’s milk as the best substitute. 
Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is a cow’s milk 
scientifically adapted to the human infant. Stood 
first for forty-five years. 
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A STREET IN PRESCOTT, ARIZ.—FROM RIGHT TO LEFT: THE PUBLIC LIBRARY, THE 
YAVAPAI CLUB, AND HIGH SCHOOL. 


MAIN BUSINESS STREET IN BUSTLING PHCENIX, THE CAPITAL 
OF ARIZONA. 


























ONE OF THE CANVAS VILLAGES IN THE SUBURBS OF PHCENIX, WHERE CONSUMPTIVES SOJOURN 


THE BEAUTIFUL AND COSTLY NEW CAPITOL BUILDING AT PHCENIX. 


























PLUCKING OSTRICH FEATHERS ON AN ARIZONA RANCH, WHERE THERE ARE 1 000 OF THE BIRDS 


A “ BRONCO-BUSTING “ CONTEST, THE SURVIVAL OF A FRONTIER SPORT 









































A GIANT IRRIGATING-CANAL 1AKING WATER FROM THE COLORADO RIVER TO THIRSTY 
LAND IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


PASSING PULPIT ROCK, A REMARKABLE BIT OF TRACK ON A WESTERN 
RAILROAD. 


A GLIMPSE AT THE REMARKABLE DEVELOPMENT OF THE SOUTHWEST. 
DISTINGUISHING AND UNUSUAL FEATURES IN THE GROWTH AND PROGRESS OF THE SO-CALLED ARID REGIONS. 
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AN APPROACHING WIND-STORM IN THE WILD AND SEEMINGLY BOUNDLESS MOJAVE DESERT. 


RAVELERS on the ‘‘Great American Desert’’ 
have often noted huge spirals of dust and sand 
that suddenly arise from the earth, and, extending 
high into the heavens, leap forward with whirlwind 
force, gaining intensity and volume until they are 
terrifying and awesome. These dust columns are com- 
mon in the vast arid areas in summer, and especially 
in the Mojave Desert south of Death Valley, where 
the soda deposits and ‘‘salt rising land’’ are loose 
and light and easily caught up into the air. Ordinarily, 
the life of one of these mimic whirlwinds is of short 
duration, Those which have come under the writer’s 
observation have not lasted usually more than ten min- 
utes. The dust column is seen to lose its form; it is 
no longer a column, but a perpendicular cloud of drift- 
ing dust, which, distorted by reflection through the 
dancing heat waves of the desert, 


gathers the shifting mass in these pyramidal moun- 
tains had interfered. Great sand banks lie massed 
against dark bowlders, just as drifting snow flattens 
against the sides of an obstruction. 

Only one man is known to have lost his life in the 
Devil’s Playground. This was a man named Gage, 
sent out from a Los Angeles employment agency to 
work in the Providence mines. He left the railway 
at Fenner, and was foolhardy enough to start for the 
Providence Mountains on foot. He walked through 
the mountains, which are only about five miles through, 
and must have kept straight on toward the Devil’s 
Playground, as he was tracked for some distance in 
that direction. This happened about six years ago, 
and although the body was not found, the man was not 
provisioned for such a journey. He was never heard 


thermometer under a wagon box register 120 at 8 
in the morning as we drove through the desert away 
from the Providence Mountains. On the other side of 
these mountains, between Gold Stone Camp and Fen- 
ner, the thermometer will register 130 degrees in the 
shade at noon, but the Devil’s Playground is even more 
blistering than this. For upon the white sand of the 
Devil’s Playground there is no cactus growth to break 
the reflection, and the steep walls beat back the heat 
so that it is not diffused, but rises straight upward in 
dancing heat waves. The glare is terrific. Half a 
day will make a man’s face burn and sting, and his eye- 
balls will seem to throb through the top of his head. 
About half of the city men who visit the region—few 
do—are taken with extreme nausea. One sees wonder- 
ful purples and blues looking toward the Devil’s Play- 

ground in the early morning. Little 





soon ceases to be visible. 

About sixty miles northeast of 
Fenner, a watering-station on the 
Santa Fé Railway, is located the 
Devil’s Playground, a huge ridge of 
drifting white sand from twelve to 
fourteen miles long at the base and 
three miles wide. ‘The height of the 
sand ridge above the original level 
of the desert is estimated to be about 
800 feet. The cones themselves ex- 
tend about 350 to 400 feet above the 
summit of the ridge. No engineer 
has ever measured the elevation of 
the ridge, and as its form and position 
are constantly moulded anew by the 
upward rush of heated desert air, such 
measurements would give little satis- 
faction. 

The Devil’s Playground is far from 
the course of desert travel. When the 
writer visited the region only one man 
had gone past the Devil’s Playground 
in fourteen months, and he was a 
*‘desert Arab’’ searching for a lost 
burro. From Fenner to the lower end 
of Death Valley is a hard journey of 
160 miles, with no water-holes after 
you leave the Providence Mountains, 
twenty-eight miles northeast of Fen- 
ner. All who go to the Vegas Valley, in southern 
Nevada, go by way of the Colorado River on the east. 
All who go to Death Valley and the Ballarat mines 
leave via the town of Daggett on the west. A fugi- 
tive horse-thief would rather be caught than to strike 
out through the Devil’s Playground country, with the 
hope of reaching the mines of the Panamint Mountains, 
or the stamping-ground of the Piute Indians in south- 
eastern Nevada. 

From the summit of the Panamint Mountains one 
may look down upon the Devil’s Playground. Al- 
though thirty miles distant, it is seemingly near at 
hand. One can see the hollows and dips of the huge 
sand mountains. Save the steep cones formed by the 
whirlwinds, their form is as regular as the sand waves 
upon the ocean beach. They are dazzling white, with 
a faint cloud hang- 








A GLIMPSE OF THE RARELY TRAVELED ROAD TO THE DEVIL'S PLAYGROUND. 


from. Ido not know that any one has hit upon a sat- 
isfactory theory of the Devil’s Playground, other than 
that the superheated desert air escapes from this 
mountain-walled valley in a wild up-rush at night, 
when the burning sands of the old sea bed throw off a 
heat that rushes through the cooler night winds of the 
desert. Even in the daytime there are at almost all 
seasons these upward-rushing whirlwinds above the 
Devil’s Playground. But from May till November, at 


‘night, when the cool wind starts, which is usually 


about nine o’clock in the Providence Mountains, the 
Devil’s Playground must be a terrible, whirling, seeth- 
ing battle-ground. 

The Devil’s Playground lies in a huge basin sur- 
rounded by great barren foothills and mountains cov- 
ered with drought-resistant shrubs. I have seen the 


lakes seem to sparkle among the dis- 
tant draws of the foothills. The 
scrub oak on the summits of the 
highest mountains often calls to mind 
fruitful orchards. But one will find 
them absolutely barren. No quail are 
to be found, and deer and mountain 
sheep, such as dwell in the Panamint 
Mountains, which overlook Death 
Valley, are very rare. Indeed, water 
is scarce, and mining men are content 
if they have a sufficiency for domestic 
purposes. It is said that water can 
be secured sometimes by tunnels in 
the mountains, following along the 
course of some huge granite wall 
which has arrested the underground 
percolation and created a subterranean 
lake. If this is ever done mining will 
become of great importance, as it will 
be possible to put up stamp mills. 

One sees no dead cattle on the trail 
to the Devil’s Playground, no buzzards 
in the air. There has been little life 
for the devil of the desert to feed up- 
on ; even at the summits of the moun- 
tains, which wall in the sand pyra- 
mids, you will find no life, no desert 
birds among the drought-resistant 
greasewood and other plants. The 
cactus rat who makes his home in the barrel-cactus, 
the lizard, and an occasional jack rabbit are about the 
only wild creatures one sees in these bleak and barren 
hills. In the afternoon, about five o’clock, the Devil’s 
Playground is often enveloped in a mist of scurrying 
sands, as when the wind blows the light snow over the 
ice in winter. 





English Converts to Mohammedanism. 


‘THE FACT that the late Lord Stanley of Alderley 
was a Mussulman has stimulated public curiosity 

in the tenets of the prophet, and, according to the 
Manchester Despatch, the Sheik-ul-Islam of the Brit- 
ish Isle is receiving about a dozen letters daily from 
possible converts. They include professional men, 
tradesmen, and 





ing above like the 
breath of a sleep- 
ing voleano. Be- 
yond the Devil’s 
Playground is a 
blue haze, and one 
can see the faint 





outlines of the 
Panamint Moun- 
tains lining the 


western edge of 
Death Valley, 
more than one 
hundred miles 
away. In the 
foreground one 
observes that 
some of the sand 
has been scattered 
from the Devil’s 
Playground, as 
though some un- 
usual force other 
than that which 
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ONE OF THE MANY DRY LAKES, MERELY FLAT SAND BEDS, IN THE MOJAVE DESERT. 


artisans, all Brit- 
ish. Among the 
converts to Islam, 
it is stated, area 
clergyman (a 
B. A. of Oxford 
University), three 
Wesleyan local 
preachers, two 
medical men, and 
a barrister of the 
Northern Circuit. 
The converts in- 
clude Anglicans, 
Roman Catholics, 
Methodists, Uni- 
tarians, spirit- 
ualists, Salvation- 
ists, and an 
atheist. The ac- 
cessions, however, 
from these sources 
show little nu- 
merical strength. 
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MARICOPA SQUAW IN ARIZONA, WHO FORGOT SCHOOL TRAIN- SEWING-CLASS OF INDIAN MAIDS AT THE PH@NIX GOVERNMENT SCHOOL, THE SECOND LARGEST IN 
ING AND RETURNED TO A BARBAROUS LIFE. THE UNITED STATES. 

















LITTLE INDIAN GIRLS AT THE GREAT GOVERNMENT SCHOOL NEAR PHCENIX, ARIZ., WHERE TWENTY TRIBES ARE REPRESENTED. 


























INDIAN YOUTHS LEARNING THE BLACKSMITH TRADE IN THE MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT OF THE EDUCATED APACHE AND HIS SQUAW GO BACK TO THEIR 
GOVERNMENT SCHOOL AT PH(ENIX. FORMER MODE OF LIFE. 


IS THE EDUCATION OF THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN A SUCCESS? 


AFTER A THOROUGH COURSE IN THE BEST GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS, THE NOBLE RED MAN OF THE SOUTHWEST TOO 
OFTEN RELAPSES INTO BARBARISM.—Photographs by F. A. Hartwell, Phenix, Ariz. 
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H. O. WEAVER, 
Secretary to the 
Secretary ot 
Commerce and 
Labor. 
Copyright, 1904, by Waldon Fawcett, 





HERE ARE few men in business 
or official life who are so well able 
as the members of the Cabinet 
to appreciate the full significance 
of the remark of the late President McKinley, to 
the effect that it lies in the power of a private 
secretary to ‘‘make or break ”’ his chief. With the 
growth of governmental activities and the increasing 
scope of the work of the executive departments the 
President’s picked advisers have found it absolutely 
necessary to make a division of labor, and thus dur- 
ing the past few years the position of private sec- 
retary in the highest circle of the government has be- 
come fraught with an importance and responsibility 
undreamed of a decade or so ago. 
4 

It is interesting to note in this connection that the 
confidential lieutenants of the Cabinet members who 
take innumerable burdens from the shoulders of the 
members of the President’s official family are, almost 
without exception, young men, and self-made young 
men at that. Indeed, only the strength and endur- 
ance and enthusiasm of youth could meet the exac- 
tions of such a position. Under the new regulation 
which recently went into effect, lengthening half an 
hour the work day of the clerks in the government de- 
partments, Uncle Sam’s employés work from 9 o’clock 
in the morning until 4:30 o’clock in the afternoon. 
The average Cabinet member, however, is at his desk 
from 8:30 0’clock in the morning until 5:30 or 6 o’clock 
in the evening, and his private secretary has even longer 
hours. 

It has been said that the ideal private secretary is 
born, not made; but in this work, as in any other, 
genius may be aided very materially by experience. 
The position of private secretary to a business man, a 
lawyer, or an author is almost a sinecure compared 
with that of one in the service of a member of the 
presidential Cabinet. Whereas the duties of the work~- 
ers in the first-mentioned class are confined largely 
to the handling of correspondence, the right - hand 
men of Uncle Sam’s board of directors 
must, in addition to caring for a heavy 
volume of correspondence, meet dozens or, 
mayhap, hundreds of callers every day. The 
secretary to a Cabinet member must simply 
forget that he possesses such a thing as a 
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FRANCIS H. WHITNEY, 


Secretary to the Postmaster-General.—Copyright, 1904, by 
Waldon Faweett. 


The Secretaries to the 
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FRED L, FISHBACK, 


Private secretary to the Secretary of the Navy.— Copyright, 1904, 
by Waldon baweell. 
temper, and in the handling of all sorts and conditions 
of people—each with a real or fancied dignity to be pre- 
served—he is called upon to exercise as much diplomacy 
as a hotel clerk or the man in a theatre box-office. 

An important qualification for success as private 
secretary in this particular field is found in a willing- 
ness and ability to have ears, but no tongue, in so far 
as the public business is concerned. A private secre- 
tary who talks too much is worse than useless to a 
Cabinet officer. From the very nature of things these 
confidential aids to the President’s field-marshals hear 
many state secrets and become conversant with in- 
numerable matters which it is not safe or desirable to 
make public. To guard such knowledge requires con- 
stant watchfulness, for the private secretary is sur- 
rounded at all times by men and women eager to 
obtain ‘‘ inside information ’’ for their private gain. 

The salary of the average private secretary in the 
Cabinet coterie is in the neighborhood of $2,500 a year, 
and the government places at his disposal a horse and 
carriage. The chief disadvantages of the position are 
found in the fact that the official has little time that 
he can call his own, and his opportunities for the en- 
joyment of home life are precarious. When in Wash- 
ington he is, of course, at the call of his chief at any 
time of the day or night, and he may be summoned at 
short notice to accompany the Cabinet member on a 
more or less protracted inspection or campaigning tour. 

The young men who are serving as secretaries to 
Cabinet members have been chosen for their present 
positions in various ways. Not a few of them were 
associated with their present chiefs before the latter 
accepted Cabinet portfolios. Thus Mr. Fred L. Fish- 
back, secretary to the head of the Navy Department, 
was private secretary to Mr. Moody when the latter 
was in the House of Representatives, and Mr. Francis 
H. Whitney, private secretary to the Postmaster-Gen- 























J. H. EDWARDS, 


Secre ary to the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 
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JASPER WILSON, 


Private secretary to 
the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 
Copyright, 1904, by Waldon Faweett. 


eral, had been associated with Mr. Henry C. Payne for 
more than ten years prior to coming to Washington. 
The Secretary of Agriculture has his son, Mr. Jasper 
Wilson, as his private secretary and confidential ad- 
viser, and when Hon. George B. Cortelyou organized 
the new Department of Commerce and Labor he chose 
as his right-hand man Mr. H. O. Weaver, a native of 
Ohio, who entered the government service as a sten- 
ographer when twenty-one years of age, and had 
worked his way up to a clerkship at the White House 
when Mr. Cortelyou ‘‘ discovered ’’ him. 

That no formal apprenticeship is necessary in order 
to attain success in the difficult réle of private secre- 
tary to a Cabinet official is attested by the case of Mr. 
Charles C. Long, who was in the drug business in 
Massachusetts up to the time he became confidential 
assistant to the Attorney-General. John Hinkson Ed- 
wards, who at twenty-eight years of age is more fa- 
miliar with the financial situation than are many bank- 
ers throughout the country, had experience in a bank 
in the middle West, as a clerk in the census office, and 
as assistant secretary to the Postmaster-General be- 
fore he was selected to fill his present position of sec- 
retary to the Secretary of the Treasury. 

— 


Occupancy of the position of private secretary to a 
Cabinet member in a measure insures a future career 
in the government service if a young man is ambitious 
to continue on Uncle Sam’s pay-roll. Many efficient 
private secretaries have continued to serve their chiefs 
in a confidential capacity after they retired from official 
life, but if a faithful employé elects to remain at 
the national capital a place is found for him among 
appointive positions. Thus Merritt O. Chance, until 
recently secretary to the Secretary of War, was, upon 
the retirement of Elihu Root, given the $2,500 position 
of chief of the division of supplies in the Post-office 
Department. Some private secretaries have been 
graduated to still higher positions. In the Treasury 
Department within the past half-dozen years 
three men—Frank A. Vanderlip, Milton E. 
Ailes, and Robert B. Armstrong—have suc- 
cessively been promoted from the private 
secretarial post to the responsible position 
of Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 


Cc. C. LONG, 
Secretary to the Attorney-General.— Copyright, 7904, by 
Waldon Fawcett, 
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AN ARASTRA, THE PRIMITIVE GOLD MILL OF THE SOUTHWEST. 


THE RUDE MILLING DEVICE INTRODUCED BY MEXICANS, AND WIDELY USED IN THE BEGINNING OF GOLD-MINING IN THE UNITED STATES.—Drawn for Leslie's Weekly by L. Maynard Dixon. 


The Arastra, the Primitive Gold Mill. 


VASQUEZ DE CORONADO made his tremendous 

march across the desert Southwest in 1540 in 
search of gold, and his countrymen who followed him 
200 years later into New Mexico and southern Cali- 
fornia had not wholly forgotten the dreams of the 
first explorers. When the first Spanish colonists came 
to-California, 130 years ago, they were well prepared 
by the homely traditions and usages of their mother- 
land to meet all emergencies. When they attempted 
placer mining on a small scale among the dry arroyos 
of the southern California foothills, one of the most 
characteristic of the quaint but effective contrivances 
they put into use was the arastra. 

This was a very simple device for grinding soft 
quartz ore ; and in its most primitive form consisted 
merely of a large stone tied to a burro, which dragged 
it around in a circular rock-lined hole. The arastra 
which seems to have been generally used was a more 
complete machine, as can be seen from the illustra- 
tion. The mortar, or bed, in which the ore was ground 
was a circular hole, rock-lined, about one and a half or 
two feet deep, and of diameter varying to suit the ex- 
pectations of the builder. From the centre of this 
rose a log pivot, or centre-post, which had its upper 
sockes in a long cross-bar supported by posts planted 
outside the horse-path. From this centre-post pro- 
jected two or four booms, to the outer ends of which 
were fastened singletrees where the 
mules or burros were hitched. To 


modern methods he simply says: ‘‘ Oh, es costumbre 
del pais.’’ (Oh, it’s the custom of the country.) 
Around and around the dusty little circle in the bright 
sun go the patient mules, while Ramon sits upon astone 
with a cigarette between his teeth and insults them. 
** Mulo! estd dormiendo?’’ (Mule! are you asleep ?) 


A Race Unable To Walk. 


HE ADMINISTRATOR of New Guinea has re- 
cently reported that a tribe has been found which 
is virtually incapable of walking. These people in- 
habit a marshy district which is too soft to walk in 
and too solid to allow of navigation in a canoe. Loco- 
motion of any kind is thus impossible, and they have 
become a purely sedentary race, leading a stationary 
existence in the dwellings which they have built in the 
trees just above the level of the swamps. It would 
be natural to expect, under these circumstances, that 
they would gradually lose the use of the limbs and 
muscles employed in walking. This result has actually 
come about. They cannot perambulate on hard ground 
without causing their feet to bleed with the unusual 
exercise. Their extremities have shrunk, while the 
trunk has become bloated. The effect would be to 
produce a certain resemblance to the figure and gait of 
apes ; but whether the similarity is based on real 
physical identities is another question. 


London’s Awful Destitution. 


‘THE BRITISH government is distressed over the 
prospect of a deficit in the imperial treasury va- 
riously estimated at from $15,000,000 to $35,000,000, 
which it professes not to know how to meet, except to 
make another raise in taxes, which are already ruin- 
ously high and burdensome. How bad economic con- 
ditions are in ‘‘ Merry England’’ may be judged from 
such facts and figures as those given by Jack London 
in his book on the London poor, *‘ The People of the 
Abyss,’’ wherein it is declared on indisputable au- 
thority that seventy per cent. of the population of 
England are on the verge of pauperism, while millions 
are over the verge. By a recent investigation it was 
found that two thousand men, women, and children in 
a single district of London were homeless and com- 
pelled to sleep in the streets. Yet, in the face of the 
threatened treasury deficit, and the festering squalor 
and misery of its great cities, it never seems to occur 
to British statesmen and government financiers that it 
might be possible to pare off a few millions from the 
annual war budget. Here, indeed, as in almost every 
other nation, economy and retrenchment get no hear- 
ing. It is, rather, all the other way—more war-ships 
must be had, no matter if the millions starve and the 
nation seethes with industrial misery and discontent. 
Great Britain’s war budget for the next fiscal year is 
estimated at $144,500,000, and her naval budget for 
the same period is placed at $184,- 





these booms and within the mortar 
drag-stones were strung with raw- 
hide ropes. In fact, the whole ma- 
chine was put together with rawhide 
and wooden pegs, the only iron—if 
any—-used being the two pivots of 
the centre-post. The broken ore 
was thrown into the mortar and a 
little water poured on it from time 
to time as the heavy drag-stones 
passed over, grinding the ore against 
the rough floor of the mill] until it 
was reduced to a coarse mud. The 
finer part of this, heavy with the 
gold it contained, naturally settled, 
mostly into the crevices between the 
Stones of the mill floor ; the super- 
fluous water and mud were drained 
off, and that containing the gold 
scooped out and ‘* panned’”’ in the 
usual way. 

This machine can be found to- 
day throughout Mexico, the far cor- 
hers of New Mexico and Arizona, 


the Sierra Nevadas. When you ask 
its owner why he does not use more 


TRAGIC FATE OF RED MEN IN 





OF A MAIL TRAIN NEAR MAYWOOD, ILL., SIX INDIANS OF “BUFFALO BILL'S” SHOW REING 


KILLED, AND TWENTY-THREE HURT.— Wright. 


A RAILROAD DISASTER. 


° é 
and some of the remote canyons of cag oF A CHICAGO AND NORTHWESTERN EXPRESS RUN INTO AND SMASHED DURING A FOG, BY THE ENGINE N0t a few of them might be “‘de- 


445,000, or a total of over three 
hundred millions for war purposes. 
To such folly and madness is the 
world committed, with its prepara- 
tions for wars. 

- 


Too Many Public Documents. 


E GIVE our indorsement to the 
recent order of President 
Roosevelt to the public printer di- 
recting that the number and size of 
public documents must be reduced 
and less money expended upon sta- 
tistical tables and high-art illustra- 
tions. We have no disposition to 
sneer at the really important and val- 
uable publications which come to us, 
for example, from the consular and 
the census departments, but there 
are many other documents issued 
from the government printing office 
which to an experienced editorial eye 
could be greatly improved by vigor- 
ous use of the blue pencil. In fact, 





clined with thanks,’’ and the country 
be none the poorer for it, 




















dow-sill of the rudest cabin signifies, nine 
hundred and ninety-nine times out of a 
thousand, that a woman has her home 
there, and that she is struggling to ex- 
press her fine instinctive love for the 
beautiful. It was only three years after- 
ward that from the gold which came from 
the mine the banker had paid all the 
debts in which the panic had involved 
him, and had made a substantial fortune 
beside, so that his wife and daughters no 
longer dwelt in the small rooms over the 
assay office, but had returned to the com- 
forts and plenty of their old home. 
There are so many other interesting 
and significant incidents of this mining 
region that I lack for space here to tell 
them all. For the richness of Arizona, 
particularly that section of it included 














HE STORY is told in Arizona of the 
president of a bank in one of the 
smaller cities of the middle West, who, 
in 1893, was clutched and strangled 
and left ruined and helpless by the 
scourge of financial disaster which 
swept the country in that eventful 
year. 

It was not long after the passing of 

this storm of ’93 that an unusual burro 
train was crossing the precipitous mountains in the heart 
of the mining region of Arizona. There was snow sev- 
eral inches deep on the trail, and it clung to the scrub- 
oak and mesquit bushes, making the landscape bleak and 

vast and lonely. At the head of the pack-train rode a 

refined but substantial-looking man, whose skin had none 

of the bronze dye of the native in the Arizona sunshine. 

Behind him rode his wife, astride of another burro; and 

following her, three children, two of them girls and quite 

young. ‘This was the banker who had been ruined in the 
panic, with his family. 

At the end of the trail they reached a mine, about which 
were a number of the usual crude mine _ buildings—the 
boarding - house, mill, shaft house, assay office, and quar- 
ters for the miners. The banker and his family made 
their home in the small, bare rooms above the assay office. 

orty-five miles from the nearest railroad, with neighbors 
many miles away, with plain pine boards and scant furni- 
ture for household comforts, in the midst of the rough 
men of the new mining camp, this banker and his family 
began a new era in their lives. It was a sudden and com- 
plete transformation—an extreme and absolute change 
from the ease and luxury of their existence in the West- 
ern city, where the banker is always the type of the 
prosperous and well-to-do. But it happened that the 
only available remaining asset of the man who had lost 
his business and his fortune in that swift and direful 
deluge of ’93 was an interest in a mine in Arizona, 
which in his prospering days he had taken at the so- 
licitation of some friends. Upon this mine he must 
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Po eo now depend for his whole livelihood and the care and 
oo. _ support of his family. 
7 -—\ The banker’s wife, with the perpetual home- 


making instinct of woman, soon filled the bare 
rooms over the assay office with dainty feminine 
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ie B/ decorations and small comforts. Fora bit of lace 
ae curtain or a red geranium in a pot on the win- 
~<a - ma 






OFFICE AND GENERAL STORE OF THE CROWN KING MINES 
COMPANY, IN THE BRADSHAW MOUNTAINS, ARIZONA. 


within the boundaries of Yavapai County, 
has for a quarter of a century made in- 
teresting history and tradition. In this 
district is the old Congress mine, the 
deepest gold mine in America; the 
Crown King, known for its richness ; and the United 
Verde copper mine, which is said to pay $9,000,000 in 
dividends every year to United States Senator Wil- 
liam A. Clark, of Montana. 

The road from Prescott, Ariz., to the town of Crown 
King, whether you go by wagon or rail, is full of in- 
terest and surprises, because when you are on the 
summits you can see, across the hills, the smoke that 
rises from the mills of the great Verde and the loca- 
tion of the famous Congress. And, if you take the 
wagon road, you pass in a wide semicircle a mountain- 
bordered valley called Battle Flat, and it is a valley 
with a stirring history. 

The first miners in this region faced many obstacles 
in their search for gold; and not the least of these 
were the savage Apache Indians, whose descendants, 
indolent, idle, and unclean, are still found in various 
sections of the Territory. But in those days the 
Apaches had not yet given up the fight. They were 
outlaws, stealing and murdering without discrimina- 
tion, made more cruel and desperate because they 
were fugitives from the United States soldiers. They 
hid among the rugged, mineral-ribbed hills, the same 
in which the prospectors and miners were digging for 
their gold. The gold-diggers were in constant dread 
of the stealthy savages. 

And in these hills to-day there is eloquent evidence 
of the fearful dangers of those days. Near the gold 
veins where these men found their rich ore are caves 
under eaves of sheltering rock. These caves were the 
miners’ homes. While they worked during the day 
with their rifles near at hand, at night they cooked 
their meals and slept in the caves. And the fuel for 
their camp-fires was charcoal, which makes heat with- 
out a flame—-for the miners knew that the bright blaze 
of a log fire would disclose their hiding-places to the 
lurking savages. To-day, in these same old caves, the 
ashes of those charcoal fires still remain. 

The prospectors had gathered in force for their own 
defense, for the savages had been unusually murder- 
ous and aggressive, and an armed body of the Indians 
coming from their hiding-places in the surrounding 
hills met the prospectors in a pitched battle on Battle 
Flat. Many were killed. But there seems to be little 
record of the fight, excepting tradition and abandoned 
graves. 

Such were the dangers of the early miners in Ari- 
zona. But there were 





other serious obstacles as 
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well. They were scores 
of miles from the rail- 
roads or even the farthest 
outposts of civilization, 
and over the mountains 
which intervened they 
were obliged to pack all 
their food and other sup- 
plies. Nevertheless they 
took out millions of the 
precious metals, risking 
their very lives for the 
rich reward of gold. The 
mines which were first 
worked in this manner, 
the Congress, the 
Crown King, the Oro 
Belle, the Tiger, 
and others, paid 
abundantly from 
the very top of 
the ground. 
They are 














REMARKABLE SWITCH-BACK RAILWAY THROUGH THE ROUGH BRADSHAW MOUNTAINS TO CROWN KING. 
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AMONG RICH MINES AND ¢4ap 


By Har Beard 


allin the Bradshaw Mountain country, 
a region which is one of the most 
important in the whole Southwest, and where Puy, 
money and enterprising railroad construction anes 
ing possible great increases in the profits of old»... 
their extension and development, and the discoyen,. 
many new and valuable mines besides, my 

The Bradshaw Mountains are perhaps the , sj the d 
heavily mineralized mountains in the Southwest. r alo 
are a cluster of comparatively low and very . ented i 
hills, rising abruptly from the surrounding land, ang : he Terr 
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crossed and broken by great dikes and ledges, TWH At th 
ledges are shown by reddish brown stains on the py nude sti 
sides, for the iron that is with the gold, silye ly a p 
copper which the veins contain is rusted tog ad plai 
color and stains the rock at the surface. In the, hen 
tre of the mountains is the Crown King mine jy, cost 
between the Congress on one side and the United y, the m 
on the other, and the King is in some respects then, ike a dra 
typical of the rich Bradshaw Mountain mines, from the 

It had been owned and worked by the earlier glist this 
adventurous spirits whose enemies were the IndiagMlé the va 
They took their ore from the surface, picking out iMMy these 
specimens and grinding them up in a simple arasty, Mii the e: 
take out the metal. They at once found some mdstimate 
that was extremely rich. On one of the veins, froy The m 
tunnel only 200 feet long, $90,000 was taken outig fom the 
short time. The next owners of the Crown King bait the n 
a stamp mill of ten stamps on the banks of a creg hin gold 
mile away from the mine. They took the ore fyaiy the us 






























MILL AND IMMENSE ORE-DUMP A? WHICH cc 


their tunnels, loaded it into wagons, hauled it Wi Boston, ; 
mill, using amalgamating plates to catch the freetrly a per 
which the ore contained, and concentrating tab@@@duct, fp 


separate the mineral from the silica rock with tor of si 
is associated. The concentrates were then tak@@ use from 
wagon forty-five miles to Prescott, where they i to have 
loaded by hand on to freight cars and shipped MF the extr; 
smelter. This process involved great expense. IN such 

In the first place only ore that averaged fromaught, with 


to $65 per ton was taken from the mine. Large (ged, on m 
tities of a lower grade were left in the tunnes@iM@ passes o 
drifts to be mined now by the present ownef. the Crow 
thousand tons of this, of value from $10 to $1204 Might for 
is already blocked out, and aside from these @g¥n King . 
bodies, large quantities of other ore were apparel Yr. Camp) 
I went through the mine in a flickering candle’s® They 
The former owners took out ore only to the de ch their p) 
500 feet. Some of this ore contained values of MggBlean prac 
000 to the ton; there were other rich streaks ™™@mpany , 
assayed $90,000. Out of four tons of ore, W Xample ¢ 
put into 800 fifty-pound sacks, $20,000 was CMs of the 
In the distance of forty-five feet in the t city of t] 
000 was obtained. . and 30 

The mine had produced $2,000,000, all this! the “taj 
been taken from workings that extended only oe, acco 
below the surface. At this point the owners Town K 


the most valuable ore. On account of the vet 
ness of the mine, it seems, the owners had a # 


out, one party claiming that the other was not MAS Mine wi 
the returns in dividends warranted by the prom® George 
The affairs of the company reached the © Md Workir 
the organization became demoralized. One co™ © gold 
claim, I was told, was for $45,000 for wages for tis sh, 
man and men. The claimants were told that of th 
wanted their money they could dig it from At the 
and this they very speedily did, for no one ™) Ountair 
well as they where the richest ores were to be tt and pj 
Litigation among the owners stopped the pre Into the 
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 CaDRIBBED HILLS OF ARIZONA 


By Happ jeardsley 
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the mine until Eastern capital and a 
new company secured control, and 


ye new company has already spent $200,000 in im- 
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of old minal | mention this because Eastern capital and intelli- 
- discovery gent mining procedure have done more and are now 
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doing mort “ey ; 
4j the desultory mining of the past. During the last 


gar alon¢ 


to develop the resources of Arizona than ° 


nillions of Eastern capital have been in- 


d Very rpediyested in Arizona, and some of the best properties of 
; land, and aillte Territory are now owned by Eastern companies. 
ledges, Ty At the Crown King, as at other Arizona mines, the 
ns On the hilfeude stamp) and concentrating mill took from the ores 
ld, silver, gly a part of their values. _The evidence of this is 
sted to a ery plain. The new mill here installed, involving anew 
In the caliigsd unique process of extraction of gold and silver, is 
1g mine, lyighiteresting mining men the country over. At the side 
> United Verity! the mill is seen a huge heap of finely ground rock, 
spects themallike a drab and. This is the “tailings,’’ the ‘* waste ’’ 
nines, fom the extraction of mineral. But the assays show 
he earlier aiiat this ‘‘ waste ’’ heap itself contains gold and silver 
e the Indiid the value of $20 a ton, and there are 50,000 tons 
icking out rif these ‘‘ tailings.’’ The net value of this heap after 
nple arastn dill the expenses of milling and smelting are paid is 
und some m&istimated to be $600,000. 
e veins, fromm The mill which has been built to separate the values 
taken outigitom these “‘tailings’’ is one of the newest features 
‘own King jit the new mining in Arizona. The ‘* tailings ’’ con- 
cs of a cred Main gold, silver, iron, copper, and zinc and sulphur, and 
: the ore fnlbythe use of the invention of Dr. Henry T. Campbell, 
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WHICH CONTAINS $600,000 IN GOLD. 


Boston, zine in the Crown King ore, which was for- 
lya penalty at the smelters, is now a profitable 
buct. Dr. Campbell is distinguished as the in- 
tor of simplex wire, an insulated wire for electric- 
use from which the Morse Company, of Boston, is 
ito have made seven million dollars. His invention 
the extraction of minerals consists in heating the 
in such a way that the iron is magnetized and 
ght, with the gold and silver with which it is asso- 
“t, On magnetic plates, while the zinc is separated 
passes on. The invention has already been tried 
the Crown King, and notably at Rico, Col. But 
night for its use in Yavapai County belongs to the 


m King alone. 

‘Campbell’s mill devices have another important 
enable the present mine owners to do that 
their predecessors were unable to do ; and that is 


~ Practically all the values out of their ore. The 
ey received no value fromits “‘ tailings.’’ As 
_ of the efficacy of the new invention, the 
"sof the new Eastern company, figuring on the 


‘ity of the mill, 80 tons a day (50 tons of “‘ tail- 
ad 30 tons of new ore), would be $1,800 a day. 
™ tailings average $12 a ton net, and the 

e, according to assay report, averages $40 net. 
town King mill is undoubtedly one of the most 


plete in the whole Southwest. 


_ leave a description of the noted Crown 
‘ ~ without a reference to the method planned 
Jorge F. Shurtliff, its manager, for develop- 
Working the whole property. The veins which 

© gold cut nearly at right angles a huge rocky 

» 8 shaped like a colossal loaf of bread. At 
' oo Pg mountain are the old workings of the 
. le other end are the tracks of the Brad- 
Mend Pere: a branch of the Santa Fé, 
into th cenix Railroad. It is planned to start a 
€ mountain at the railroad, and run it to 








the other end, connecting with the old 
Crown King vein at a depth of 800 feet 
below the level from which the last ore 
was taken out. This tunnel would cut 
at about right angles all the veins of the 
mountain, and would undoubtedly dis- 
close new ones which do not appear on 
the surface. At the top many of these 
veins already known are very rich. The 
first which would be intersected by the 
tunnel is called the Dam Site, and its ore 
assays $6 at the surface; the next vein 
encountered, called the Dartmouth, as- 
says from $40 to $46 aton. Other veins, 
the Nelson, the War Eagle, the Zackey, 
and others, all produced rich ore at the 
top in the old Indian-fighting days, and 
like the Crown King vein they undoubt- 
edly grow richer with depth. 


























The ideal way to work a mine is to 
tunnel underneath the bodies of ore, so 


that gravity will haul the freight. By WHERE GOLD IS GROUND OUT IN THE BRADSHAW MOUNTAINS. 


this tunnel all ore would be brought to the 

railroad, loaded on freight-cars, and taken 

ashort distance to the mill ; and besides taking out with 
great facility ore the presence of which is already 
known, a tunnel like this, it is expected, should dis- 
cover rich streaks of gold, now unknown, like those 
which produced $90,000 to the ton in the Crown King 
vein. 

But I must pass on to other mines in this district 
which are famous. I was intensely interested in the 
Old Tiger mine, because of its romantic and pic- 
turesque past and the immense possibilities of its 
future. Both it and the Crown King are owned by 
the Crown King Mines Company, which is composed of 
New York capitalists. 

The Tiger mine has produced, according to the most 
authentic records, $2,500,000. The silver ore was in- 
tensely rich, most of that which was mined containing 
a thousand ounces of silver to the ton, worth in those 
days from $1,000 to $1,200. And the ore was sold in 
far-away San Francisco after a long journey by a re- 
markably circuitous route. The mine’s product was 
packed on burros and carried over the difficult moun- 
tain trails—the distance is 150 miles in a straight line, 
but much farther by the constantly winding trail—to 
the Colorado River. There the ore wag loaded on barges 
and taken by the current down to the Gulf of Califor- 
nia. Here it was transferred to sailing vessels which 
carried it down the whole length of the Gulf, around the 
point of the peninsula of California, and thence north- 
ward along the Pacific coast to San Francisco, where 
it was sold. Only the richest ore was worth while 
under this great expense. 

The mine was then only 300 feet deep; the silver 
values were going out and the gold values were com- 
ing in. Silver was at that time the favorite metal, 
because it was worth then twice as much an ounce as 
it is now. Clark’s Verde copper mine and the Con 
gress gold mine were both silver properties in the be- 
ginning, as were the famous mines of the Comstock 
lode. When the quantity of silver began to decrease, 
the miners at the Tiger, who did not understand the 
methods of handling gold as they do now, and whose 
mill was fitted only for the reduction of silver, began 
looking in other fields for new mines of the white 
metal, which alone they understood. The flock of 
miners who had made Bradshaw City their lively home 
rose and flew to other regions where they thought that 
silver could be found. 

About the same time 


INTERIOR OF CROWN KING MILL. 


drift, having resisted for ages the tremendous 
and incessant leveling influence of the air and 
water. And wherever this great vein is apparent 
it has been assayed and shown to bear, even at the 
very surface, gold, silver, and copper in paying quan- 
tities. To all appearances the Tiger should be one of 
the greatest mines in the whole Southwest. For the 
Congress, near by, has shown how the gold values re- 
main and increase in richness the deeper the veins are 
followed. Men are working now 3,400 feet below the 
ground in the Congress, and drills have been sent 1,600 
feet farther, and the ore is still there. With the depth 
of a mile at least, and the length of the veins not even 
determined, an estimate of the quantities of ore which 
these mines of ‘the Bradshaw Mountains contain runs into 
the many millions of tons, and the values into sums that 
seem fabulous. 

The Congress mine had in 1900 a production of $6,000,- 
000 to its credit. And the report of the Treasury Depart- 
ment of that year, which places the Congress mine alone 
ahead of the Crown King, says of the latter: *‘ Yavapai 
County boasts of another magnificent gold-bearing property, 
the Crown King mine,’’ and says further that ‘*‘ few mines 
are so well situated for economical working.’’ And in my 
recent visit I found this to be strikingly the case, the rail- 
road which has just been finished to the door of the Crown 
King mill adding enormously to economy and convenience. 

Before the Bradshaw Mountain Railroad was built from 
Prescott, experts were sent out by the railroad company 
to examine the mines of this region. A part of this rail- 
road construction cost $50,000 to the mile, and before it 
embarked in the building of this costly track the com- 
pany satisfied itself that profit would be derived from 
carrying ore. The railroad extends past the Crown King 
mill, and the depot, marking the terminal, will be built 
just beyond. 

Thus the Crown King and Tiger are the centre of 
activity in this region of Arizona. With an aérial tram 
carrying ore from the big Tiger to the Crown King 
mill, with large quantities of ore coming through the 
great tunnel on the Crown King mine itself, with 
1,400 acres of mining claims, and the rich prod- 
ucts going out by railroad—these should give to 
this mill at Crown King as great a tonnage of 
ore as any in the Southwest, and make the mine 
one of the most profitable and prolific in the 
United States. 







































the Tiger mine was sold 





out. Others who knew the 
mine’s great value—East- 
ern capital again—secur- 
ed control, and the Tiger is 
soon to be worked exten- 
sively, its ores to be trans- 
ported by an aérial tram- 
way, a mile and a half 
long, to the mill at Crown 
King. The Tiger is per- 
haps the most striking 
illustration of the impress- 
ive mineral formation 
in the Bradshaw Moun- 
tains. A great vein ex- 
tends across the hills 

for miles, its course 
being clearly traced 

by rugged dikes 
which stand bold- 

ly above the 
surrounding 
rock and 

































































GOLD-ORE WAS TAKEN. 


THE GOLD-FILLED HILLS AT CROWN KING, AND TUNNEL ENTRANCE THROUGH WHICH $2,000,000 IN 

























MERICA, 
‘the land 
of the free and 
the home of the 
brave,’’ is not 
bounded on the 
north by the 
Harlem River, 
on the east by 
the Brooklyn 
Bridge, on the 
south by the 
Statue of Lib- 
erty, and on the 
west by Hobo- 
ken. No, in- 
deed! There 
are a lot of 
New Yorkers 
who will not be able to accept this statement, but 
it is true just the same; and out beyond the Jersey 
flats there is a great country crossed and recrossed 
by railroads, and densely populated in spots with 
live, intelligent Americans who know all kinds of 
genuine articles when they see them. Now, we fre- 
quenters of the blithesome Rialto are prone to imagine 
that we see all there is to see and that Uncle Dudley 
out in Oshkosh is a very much to be pitied man. In 
fact, it is hard for us to believe that Uncle Dudley’s 
benighted existence can have any compensations. 

We cannot believe in the charm of a life that knows 
nothing of the Glittering Gloria of a metropolitan the- 
atrical season. To have lived without ever having 
seen a scintillating first night of alleged musical 
comedy ; to have missed the hum and buzz of would-be 
critical chit-chat that is so much a part of the play- 
house world—this, to us, whose lives are lived in the 
‘*mad vortex,’’ is never to have lived at all. But, in- 
deed, Uncle Dudley has his compensations, and not 
the least among them is a line of theatrical entertain- 
ment which we of Broadway know nothing at all about. 

Does anybody ever think to ask what becomes of all 
the actors who rise on the starry firmament, shine re- 
splendent for a short season, and then disappear, to be 
seen and heard no more? Does it ever occur to any- 
body to ask where the perfectly-trained actors and 
actresses, who suddenly break into New York theatre- 
dom full-fledged stars, got their excellent training ? 
From Uncle Dudley, out in Oshkosh, to be sure. Out 
through this great country of ours, playing one-night 
stands and week stands, and giving as careful atten- 
tion to the details of their work in Pottsville as in 
Chicago, is an army of actors and actresses whose star 
of hope is an electric-lettered sign over a theatre en- 
trance on Broadway, and who only live to bring that 
proud thoroughfare to their feet ; and in that army, 
bless hope, there are few whose feet do not walk with 
the gods in the cloudlands of ambition. 

These young geniuses, or victims of self-delusion, 
as the case may be, 
are most interest- = 
ing, and one finds \ a Cr” 
they carry into the y) 
far corners of our p' 
enormous country (ff 
almost, if not quite, 7 
as good theatrical 
fare as is served up 
to please the pam- 
pered palate of 
blasé New York; 
but more interest- 
ing than they, and 
in many cases their 
associates, are the 
old legitimate 

actors, devotees to 
classic dramatic 





LOUIS JAMES, 


Who revives classi 


drama “on the road.” 





Marceau. 


literature, 
who have 
once bowed 
to the plau- 
dits of this 
fickle cos- 
mopolitan 
public, but 
who have 
grown old 
looking for 
the tip of 
the rainbow 
that rests 
on earth and 
who are now 
relegated to 
the *‘ road ’’ 


APHIE JAMES, 


A pro minent member of the company.—Hetchler. 


NORMAN HACKETT, 
Who plays leading réles. 
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Drama as They Get It in the West 


By Eleanor Franklin 


and to the entertainment of our fortunate Uncle Dudley. 
Out in St. Paul the other day I met two of these 
veteran actors starring in a classic répertoire whc, in 











ALMA KRUGER, 


A rising young leading woman.- 


Thors. 


my humble estimation, might teach most of our young 
actors the art of reading blank verse and of playing 
pompous scenes with the sonorous dignity which so 
truly befits the great dramatic literature we call “‘ le- 
gitimate.’’ These two actors were Mr. Frederick 
Warde and Mr. Louis James, and their répertoire in- 
cludes ‘‘Othello,’’ ‘‘ Macbeth,’’ ‘‘ Julius Czesar,’’ 
** Hamlet,’’ ‘‘The Merchant of Venice,’’ ‘‘ The Glad- 
iator,’’ ‘‘ Virginius,’’ and many others of the great 
old plays that but for them the youth of the great West 
world might never see enacted. With a low obeisance 
to those who, not living in New York, have enjoyed 
superior educational advantages I acknowledge that I 
had never before seen that great tragedy ‘‘ Othello,”’ 
and I| counted it a special privilege to be able to wit- 
ness the performance of these two fine old actors in 
the Metropolitan Opera House in St. Paul. 

Talking with Mr. James afterward I asked him why 
such an aggregation of legitimate players was never 
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WADSWORTH HARRIS, 


The well-known actor of legitimate 
roles. 


°o 
i 
. 
seen in New York. ‘‘Oh,’’ says he, ‘‘they don’t 
want us in New York. We disturb the peaceful calm 
of theatrical conditions and the critics accuse us of liv- 
ing on scenery sandwiches and of keeping our audiences 
in a cold chill with our fanning gestures and long- 
winded speeches. They don’t understand us and they 
won’t have us, so we stay out on the road, barn-storm- 
ing as they call it, and we enjoy ourselves in a humble 
way exceedingly, I assure you.’’ 

Knowing the New York public as well as I do, I 
can readily understand that this is true. ‘‘’Tis true 
’tis pity, pity ’tis ’tis true.’’ These old “‘ legits,”’ ac- 
cording to our quiet ideas, rant and rave and “‘ break 
up housekeeping ’’ in a way that would doubtless 
prove highly amusing to our white-gloved, low-voiced, 
beperfumed New York audience, but it is too bad that 










ENGEL SUMNER, 
A player of wide experi- 
ence.—osser. 





for the sake of 
the youthful 
theatre-goers 
we cannot have 
a short season 
with these old 
players once a 
year, just to 
show us from 
what we are 
advancing — or 
deteriorating 
to our exquisite 
nothingness of 
theatrical art. 
But the eternal 
question of the 
box-office 
stands, alas! 
between us and many desirable things, so we accept 
for our share of the feast of reason and the flow of 
soul, ‘‘ Piff, Paff, Pouf,’’ ‘‘ Whoop-Dee-Doo,’’ *‘ Fiddle- 
Dee-Dee,’’ and other gems which attract the almighty 
wherewith. 

Messrs. James and Warde, in their tour in classical 
drama, are supported by a company of the young men 
and women whose feet are on the uplands and who are 
getting training in this service which will doubtless 
prove invaluable to them when they attain the long- 
sought opportunity to appear in a New York produc- 
tion. Fancy a young leading woman of to-day getting 
an opportunity to play Desdemona, Lady Macbeth, 
Portia, Ophelia, and such other great parts, day after 
day through a long season. That is what Miss Alma 
Kruger is doing, and that she is doing it exceedingly 
well is attested by the fact that she shares with her 
stars the plaudits and the praise of the public wher- 
ever they go. 





FREDERICK WARDE, 
Who, with Mr. James, heads the company 


The Evils of Dog Shows. 


‘THE GOOD RESULTS to the community from the 

fashionable ‘‘dog shows’’ have never been very 
clear, although it is claimed, we believe, on the part 
of the promoters of these affairs that they tend to 
teach kindness toward the canine tribe, and also to 
develop a public taste for finer breeds of this particu- 
lar animal. But over against these doubtful and un- 
certain benefits of dog exhibitions may be set a num- 
ber of positive and unquestionable evils, among these 
being an increase in the number of snappish and dan- 
gerous brutes who are paraded along the public thor- 
oughfares to the great annoyance of the many persons 
who do not own dogs, and have no particular fondness 
for their company at any time or in any place. The 
confinement and the public attention accorded to the 
** nets ’’ of the dog shows have apparently an unhappy 
effect on the temper of the pampered creatures, and 
the result is seen in an increasing number of persons 
attacked and bitten 
by high-bred dogs. 
During the past few 
weeks a number of 
children have been 
thus attacked in the 
streets and parks of 
New York, two of 
the victims at least 
being severely in- 
jured. Itis, indeed, 
a serious question 
whether dog shows 
may not be rightly 
regarded as a nuis- 
ance to the com- 
munity, provocative 
as they certainly are 
of larger license to 













ferocious 
creatures 
who make 
life on some 
of our most 
prominent 
thorough - 
fares a ter- 
ror by night 
and day. 
Because of 
this latter 
fact it would 
be well if all 
dogs wore 
muzzles 
while on the 
streets. 










THOMAS COFFIN COOKE, 
As Roderigo in “ Othello,” — Zizte. 
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ITALIANS BARGAINING FOR WORK WITH A CONTRACTOR IN STREETS OF MEMPHIS, TENN., UNDER WATER DURING THE 
BOSTON’S “ LITTLE ITALY,” NORTH SQUARE, ONCE . SWEEPING FLOOD IN THE 
THE HOME OF PAUL REVERE. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
Mrs. C. R. Miller, Maryland. Oscar F’, Blomberg, Tennessee. 


BRINGING UP A PET 
YOUNG COYOTE ON 
THE BOTTLE. 


G. BE. McColm, 
Kansas, 


THE WARM SPRING = 
RESERVATION, OREGON, \ THE REMNANT OF 
IN HER BEST COSTUME. Wo yy) A ONCE POWERFUL TRIBE, 
Mrs. Fainy van Duyn, Oregon. Ge Wy Frank Gray, California. 























(PRIZE-WINNER.) SPRING FLOOD IN IOWA THAT TURNED A FERTILE VALLEY INTO A 


THE “‘ PUNCH BOWL,” ONE OF THE RARE NATURAL WONDERS OF YELLOWSTONE PARK. 
BROAD LAKE.—Frank S. Miller, Iowa. 


Otto W. Gaebler, Missouri. 


AMATEUR PRIZE PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST—IOWA WINS. 
BEAUTIFUL DISPLAY OF THE FINE WORK OF CAMERA EXPERTS WHO AIM AT ARTISTIC EXCELLENCE. 


(SEE OUR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC ANNOUNCEMENT ON INSIDE COVER.) 
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WALL-SCAL- 
ING AS A 
SPortT. — Wall- 
scaling as a 
competitive 
sport does not 
appeal strongly 
to the general 
athlete, but by 
the national 

MEINER BEDELL, guardsmen it 

A young wheelman of ability and 18 practiced 
promise.— O'Neil. with unlimited 

ardor, and in 

the annual indoor athletic meetings is rec- 
ognized as one of the special features. 
Always picturesque and thrilling, wall-scal- 
ing combines agility and strength, princi- 
pally, and a considerable amount of skill, 
and in competition the well-trained team is 
quickly distinguished from the men lacking \s 
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ment of tour- 
naments and 
reports of the 
scores and the 
play may 
have an offi- 
cial standing 
and not be 
done in the 
haphazard 
way which 
has charac- 
terized some 
of the tour- 
naments held in this country. The result 
of this agitation remains to be seen. 
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JOHN BEDELL, 


A well-known bicyclist who has 
made good records.— 0’ Ne#i. 





MorTorists ADMIT LAW - BREAKING. — 
Some rather drastic suggestions were 
thrown out by ex-President A. R. Shattuck, 
of the Automobile Club of America, during 
a general discussion on automobile legisla- 





the above-named attributes. Teams of 
eight men, of athletic build usually, are 
selected for a wall-scaling competition, and 
the team performing the task in the quick- 
est time is declared the winner. An arti- 
ficial wall, fifteen feet long, ten feet high, and four 
feet wide at the top and six at the base, is placed on 
the armory floor, and a contesting team is aligned in 
front, twenty-five yards away. All the mencarry rifles 
and are in uniform. Ata signal the guardsmen make 
a dash for the wall, and then commences the thrilling 
part of the performance. The instant the wall is 
reached the men divide into squads of four. With sur- 
prising quickness the members of one squad place their 
rifles on the floor, butt outward, 


PINO AND BOWMAN, CORNELL UNIVERSITY'S BEST FENCERS, WHO EACH DEFEATED ALL THREE 
OF COLUMBIA'S CHAMPIONS AT ITHACA, N. Y., RECENTLY.—Xobinson. 


in England. A player who is in a position to know 
says that the sending over of a team this year re- 
volved around Malcolm D. Whitman, the national ex- 
champion. Because Whitman was unable to go the 
idea of a team was abandoned, and this despite the 
fact that there could have been no difficulty in getting 
four or even six good men to make the trip. The 
players of New York who are interested in the new 
movement believe that it would be well to have the 


tion by the members. Naturally the num- 
ber of arrests made in New York, and par- 
ticularly in the parks, for exceeding the 
speed limits aroused comment. Mr. Shat- 
tuck, after mentioning the discrimination that seemed 
to be made against the man in the motor-car, said : 
‘*But perhaps we should not censure the police too 
severely, for we might as well be frank and admit 
that automobilists do exceed not only seven miles an 
hour, which is the park speed rate, but even fifteen 
miles an hour. I would suggest that we keep out of 
the park. It is a small place, and drives are often 
congested, and I don’t think there is much pleasure 
in going through the park just for 

I think most of us go 





turn their backs to the wall, and 
with linked hands form a step for (¢ 
the members of the other squad to 
scale the wall. The latter, carrying 
guns slung over their shoulders, if 
they are adept, make no mistake in 
clutching the top of the wall and 
drawing themselves up. After ac- 
complishing their purpose, these men 
lie across the wall face downward, 
and by means of their rifles draw 
their comrades up. When all reach 
the top of the wall, carrying their 
guns, they suddenly spring to the 
floor, run as fast as they can for 
twenty-five yards, turn, and go 
through the same movement again. 
Besides scaling the ten- foot wall, 
the men run one hundred yards, 
and they must do all this without 
the slightest loss to any part of the 
equipment. If a button should be 
torn off a coat it would count against 
the team. 
“a 

AMERICAN TENNIS METHODS As- 

SAILED. More than the usual & 








a drive. 

4 through, perhaps, as fast as we dare 
for the sake of getting out again and 
going beyond. Let us leave the park 
alone.’’ Previous speakers had men- 
tioned the strenuousness of the police 
in holding up automobilists, and Mr. 
Shattuck remarked that retaliation 
might be made against the police- 
men for not enforcing the same law 

against horse-drawn vehicles. 

a 

Y. M. C. A. WANTS To CONTROL 
ARMY ATHLETICS.—Army chaplains 
have gone on record as being op- 
posed to the proposition of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
to place military athletics in the 
hands of the association. The chap- 
lains’ objection, that it would be un- 
wise to introduce civilian influences 
in the military service, is hardly 
sufficient to those who understand 
both sides of the situation. A sys- 
tem to promote yeneral athletic 
sports in the army has been advo- 
cated for some time, and the Young 








amount of dissatisfaction has been 
manifested among tennis devotees 
in this country because an American 
team was not sent abroad to com- 
pete for the Dwight F. Davis 
International Challenge Cup. Sev- 
eral of the leading players of the East have cen- 
sured the executive committee of the United States 
National Lawn Tennis Association for not keeping 
faith with the Doherty brothers after the latter had 
captured the cup at Newport last August. So aroused 
are some of the New York players that they talk of 
organizing a new and distinct national body to govern 
the sport and to put it on the same basis that it enjoys 


CHAMPION OARSMEN OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY 


STRAIGHT AWAY; TIME, 26:20.—Zxuriqgue Muller. 


headquarters of the sport there, and to have the vari- 
ous sections of the country fully represented on a 
board of directors. They also feel that progressive 
methods should be used to increase the interest in the 
game. Among the newer element the idea finds favor 
of having an official handicapper, similar to the posi- 
tion that B. C. Eveleigh holds in the English Lawn 
Tennis Association, so that the entry lists and manage- 


BOAT CREW OF THE BATTLE-SHIP “ ILLINOIS,” WHICH 
WON THE RECENT GREAT TWELVE-OARED RACE FOR APPRENTICE BOYS WITH THE “ ALABAMA” 
CREW IN GUANTANAMO BAY, CUBA.—STAKES, $12,000 ; COURSE, THREE MILES 


Men’s Christian Association’s offer 
totake the matter up is a move in 
the right direction. The rank and 
file of the regulars hope that the op- 
position of the chaplains will be over- 
come, in this case at least. A hearing 
was held in Secretary Taft’s office at the War Depart- 
ment recently on the project. Among those who 
were heard were Mr. Millard, the international sec- 
retary of the Young Men’s Christian Association of 
New York, Chaplain Pierce, and General Chaffee. The 
latter is in favor of military control of army sports. 
Secretary Taft, who has the matter under consideration, 
is also in favor of the scheme. H. P. BURCHELL. 














HOT FINISH IN THE FIRST RACE OF THE SEASON AT AQUEDUCT, L. 1, WON BY ST. NICHOLAS, A FIFTY-TO-ONE SHOT—SHADY 








LAD (SECOND) ON THE RAIL, ST. NICHOLAS NEXT.— Pictorial News Company. 
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° CHINA’S IMPERIAL COMMISSIONER 


PRINCE PU LUN, NEPHEW OF THE CHINESE EMPEROR, RECEIVING OFFICIAL AND PUBLIC HONORS AT HONOLULU WHILE EN ROUTE TO THE UNITED STATES 


TO THE ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION. 

















THE $13,000,000 FIRE IN PROSPEROUS AND PROGRESSIVE TORONTO. 


FLAME-SWEPT DISTRICT, CORNER OF BAY AND WELLINGTON STREETS, NEAR THE SPOT WHERE THE CONFLAGRATION STARTED WHICH DESTROYED 114 BUILDINGS IN THE BUSINESS SECTION, 
BURNED OUT 250 FIRMS, AND THREW 7,000 PERSONS OUT OF EMPLOYMENT.—Photuograph by A. Miller. 





Fighting the Billboard Nuisance. 


HE CRUSADE against the billboard nuisance goes 
on with increasing vigor in all parts of the coun- 
try. State Legislatures and municipal councils are 
moving in the matter, and the prospects are good for 
some effective legislation directed either to the sup- 
pression or the mitigation of advertising abominations. 
The common council of Oakland, Cal., recently passed 
an ordinance regulating fence advertising within the 
bounds of that city, but the billboard companies have 
resisted the ordinance by injunction, and the case 
is now before the Superior Court. In the meanwhile 
prominent citizens of Oakland are urging the common 
council to proceed still further and raise the license 
tax on fence advertising to one thousand dollars a 
month. In Chicago the fight against obnoxious sign- 
boards has been taken up by the Chicago Women’s 
Club and a local improvement association, their efforts 
being specially directed to the removal of signs on 
vacant lots and along the park drives. In Boston a 
new ordinance has been introduced, levying a tax on 
large billboards and large signs within the city limits. 
That success will crown all these efforts must be the 
ardent wish of all public-spirited men and women. 


A BILL was introduced in the New Jersey Legisla- 

ture at the late regular session to meet the views 
of Governor Murphy, who denounced the signboard 
nuisance in his annual message and suggested that a 


law be passed for its suppression. The bill provided a 
tax of five dollars per square foot per annum for every 
board erected, the amount to be collected by the 
municipal or private owner of the land on which the 
boards are erected. Failure on the part of the munic- 
ipal or private owner to collect the tax made it or him 
liable to a fine of $250, to be collected by court pro- 
ceedings. Half of the fine was to become the re- 
muneration of the informant. The measure thus out- 
lined strikes us as practical and effective, but it failed 
to become a law. It is said that the bill met with 
strong opposition from billboard companies and from 
suburban land owners, who have profited by the rental 
of their property for signboard monstrosities. They 
are said to have regarded the bill as prohibitive in its 
requirements. Opposition from these quarters was to 
be expected for any bill of the kind, no matter what 
its provisions might be, but we shall look for such a 
pressure of enlightened public sentiment in New Jer- 
sey in favor of this measure that the Legislature will 
at the next regular session promptly pass it. 


THE CITY COUNCIL of Chicago did itself credit 

a short time ago when it ordered the elevated 
railroad companies of that city to remove all ad- 
vertising signs from their stations and platforms, and 
we are sorry to observe that the council has since 
been considering a proposition to grant signboard 
franchises to the roads in consideration of fifteen per 
cent. of the gross receipts from this source being paid 


into the city treasury. The council should stand by its 
removal order and see that it is enforced and obeyed. 
If Chicago will set the example here we may hope to 
see like action taken in New York and other cities 
where the same nuisance exists. And the rule should 
be made applicable not only to elevated trains, plat- 
forms, and approaches, but to street-cars as well. The 
use of any of these for advertising purposes is wholly 
foreign to the proper business of a public transportation 
company, and an illegitimate and wrongful conversion 
of franchise rights to private ends. The Metropolitan 
Street Railway Company of New York boasts that it 
receives nearly $500,000 a year for its advertising 
privileges. How much the Manhattan Elevated road 
corporation gets from the same source no one knows, 
but it is probably much more. , All this is ill-gotten 
gain, produced at the expense of the legitimate adver- 
tising business and the comfort, safety, and conven- 
ience of the traveling public. 


One-armed Man’s Remarkable Feat. 


ARVIN SHEARER, of Akron, O., has only one 

arm, but being a man of mechanical genius he 

has succeeded with his one hand in constructing one of 

the most remarkable clocks in the world. It records 

hours in different cities, registers changes in tempera- 

ture and humidity, shows historical pictures, and does 
almost everything, in fact, except to rock the baby. 
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AFTER A person has discovered or bought a gold- 

producing mine, it is not a difficult matter nowa- 
days to get money, the actual cash, out of it ; but the 
process is rather interesting. 

Speaking very generally, there are two sorts of 
gold ore. ‘ Free-milling’’ ore is that in which the 
gold is not in combination with any other minerals or 
other substances. ‘‘Base’”’ ore is that in which the 
gold is combined with other sub- 


The mint pays the money for the ore to the California 
bank, which in turn remits the amount to the Prescott 
bank, and if there is a balance exceeding that which 
has already been credited to the account of the Bra- 
ganza Gold Mining Company, that additional sum is 
placed on the books of the Prescott bank to the 
miner’s credit. 

The United States Mint never deals directly with 


sold. A fac-simile of one of these mint reports is here- 
with printed, showing the routine which is employed 
at the mint. 

To one who has not investigated, these figures do 
not convey a definite meaning ; but the value of gold 
and silver bullion is estimated in the fraction of a 
thousand. Where the gold and silver value is given as 
950 this means that the bullion sent to the mint is 
950-1,000 pure. In other words, 
that there is 50-1,000 of the 





stances such as iron and sulphur. 
Free-milling ore is relieved of its 
gold by simply crushing the rock 
and collecting the yellow metal, Ho... 
which it contains, with quicksil- 


3295 


ver, which has an affinity for gold. California, the 10 
Then the ‘‘ amalgamate,’’ the pa elie 


silver, is heated, and this sets becRIrTing oy wuLLiom 
free the ‘‘quick,’’ leaving the 
gold. The latter, being in a 
molten state, is poured into a 
mould which has the form of a 
brick. The gold bricks thus pro- 
duced are called bullion, and vary 
in value from $5,000 to $15,000, 
according to size and fineness. 
Having his mineral in the form 
of gold bricks, the miner usually fe 
takes it to the nearest bank. At 
that bank he receives credit to 
an amount equal to the value of 


combination of gold and quick- 
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bullion submitted which contains 
other matter than gold or silver. 

For instance, the Braganza 
company, through the Bank of 
Arizona at Prescott, sent to 
the mint at San Francisco a 


rer gold-and-silver brick seven inches 
; long, four inches wide, and two 
Det — | Comme and one-half inches thick. This 
| | was reported by an assay made 
“oy at the mine to be 965 fine. In 
Zecca other words, there was in the 


-— brick 35-1,000 of material other 
| than gold and silver. Five hun- 
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on the mint report sent to the 
miner. 

“‘Base’’ ore is sold directly 
to the smelter, which buys the 
miner’s ‘‘concentrates,’’ or con- 
centrated ore, outright, just as 
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ing Company, of Arizona, has a 
mine not far from Prescott. The 
gold bricks from this mine are 
sent to the Bank of Arizona in Prescott. If the prod- 
uct contains $5,000 worth of gold and silver the bank 
simply credits the account of the Braganza Gold Min- 
ing Company with $5,000. Then this bank sends the 
gold brick to the bank which is its correspondent in 
San Francisco, and the San Francisco bank delivers it 
to the mint. 

Here it is examined and its exact value determined. 


FAC-SIMILE OF SAN FRANCISCO MINT REPORT, SHOWING VALUE OF BULLION DEPOSITED BY A MINING COMPANY. 


the mining company. Its negotiations are always con- 
ducted with banks, with smelting and refining compa- 
nies, or with express companies. The returns from 
the mint never bear the name of any mining company, 
but the banks through which these companies do 
business indorse the name of the company on the 
mint report and deliver that report to the miner, 
as the record of the value of the bullion which he has 


the grain elevator buys a farm- 
er’s wheat. The smelter and 
refinery, by various processes, get the pure gold and 
silver from the ore, which leave the refinery in the 
form of bullion. The refinery sells this to the United 
States government, or to the governments abroad 

the larger quantity of silver, nowadays, for coinage 
purposes being shipped to China. 

These, in brief, are the courses which the ore takes 
from the mine to thé cash-box. 





A Most Attractive Hostelry. 
(Special Correspondence.) 
MUNICH, April 5th, 1904. 

USIC, art, historical architecture, and the romantic temperament 

of its people have secured for Munich the title of petite Paris. 
There is, perhaps, not another city in Europe that offers such a va- 
riety of interesting and instructive sights, together with the best ac- 
commodation to be had in or ouside of America. The Bayrischer Hof, 
for instance, which is one of the most sumptuous and modern on this 
continent, has been enlarged to the extent of a number of beautiful 
suites, quite self-contained, with all the privacy and attractions of an 
independent home. The owner, Herr Volkhardt, a gentleman of con- 
siderable wealth and unusual enterprise, has spent a small fortune 
not only on its monumental architecture, covering as it does an entire 
square, but on the furnishing as well, for many of the rooms contain 
valuable paintings by Lenbach and others, together with historical 
bric-a-brac equally rare and costly. This house is under the personal 
management of his eldest son, Herr Ernst Volkhardt, a broad-minded 
gentleman of culture and much practical experience. He maintains 
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THE BAYRISCHER HOF, MUNICH. 


an exemplary service in all departments, and which I would strongly 
recommend American hotels to copy. I am quite within the limita- 
tions of fact when I declare, and this on the strength of twenty-five 
years’ experience in traveling all over Europe, that one can enjoy at 
this hotel a greater measure of comfort and pleasure than at any of 
the best houses in Paris or London, and at half the expense. Its lob- 
bies, parlors, and public rooms are crowded with sight-seers, both na- 
tive and stranger, and more particularly in the evening the aris- 
tocracy of Munich, including a goodly percentage of the Royal Guard 
in smart uniform, come here to dine, to see, and be seen. Crowds 
from the several theatres help to swell the American bar, and Mr. 
Eppstein, of Hoffman House fame, is busy preparing all sorts of 
academic and romantic appetizers. Munich is the hub, as it were, 
from whence we may radiate in almost any direction—to Berlin and 
the north, to Paris and the west, to Venice in the south, and to Vienna 
and Budapest in the east. In short, a visit to Munich insures pleasure 
of a most romantic and unforgettable kind. Come and judge for your- 
self. C. FRANK DEWEY. 





St. Louis— 1755-1904 





HE owl was in the hollow tree, 

The river flowing sluggishly, 
The stars above, the mist below, 
The moon upon it white as snow. 
No sound disturbed the silence there, 
No smoke-wreath trembled on the air, 
No vision of thy future fame 
To stir the sleeping forest came, 

St. Louis. 


HEN came a gentleman of France 
With pennon, plume, and gleaming lance, 
And next a daring pioneer 
A little tract of woods to clear. 
He reared a cabin on the shore, 
With running roses round the door, 
And planted things that grew apace, 
And built a wharf, and called the place 
St. Louis. 


OOF after roof, and spire on spire, 
Arose to catch the morning’s fire ; 
The river foamed, the paddles flew, 
A mighty city grew and grew. 
Crowned with electric lights it stands, 
And girt with steel in shining bands, 
With traffic roaring at its gates, 
The pride and glory of the States-- 
St. Louis. 


WO hundred years ago or less 
Thy site was but a wilderness ; 
But now thy fair, with all its arts, 
Its riches from a thousand marts, 
Its treasures from the land and sea, 
Can show no marvel like to thee, 
Whose wheels and wires are ne’er at rest, 
O wonder of the busy West, 
St. Louis! 


MINNA IRVING. 














The Czar a Composer. 


ACCORDING to a Belgian paper, the Czar is among 

the composers. It is stated that at a soirée in the 
Winter Palace several works from the imperial pen 
were performed, among them one entitled, significantly 
enough, ‘‘ The Song of Peace.’’ This stands in three 
sections, the first of which depicts the turmoil of 
battle, while the second suggests the stricken field, 
covered with dead and wounded. The third invokes 
retribution upon those who are responsible for such 
horrors. Another work is written in honor of the 
saints of the Orthodox Church, and of those who de- 
vote themselves to a cloistered life, far from human 
miseries. This is dedicated to the Archduke Con- 
stantine, himself a poet and musician. 


Foolish War Talk. 


F THE conflagration started in the far East by Rus- 
sia and Japan spreads beyond the confines of the 
regions immediately in dispute and other Powers are 
drawn into the trouble, it will not be because the 
American government, through Secretary Hay, did not 
act with promptness, boldness, and decision in an effort 
to limit the destructive operations of the war to the 
smallest possible area. If the statesmen, diplomatists, 
and public men generally of this nation and other 
civilized lands would adopt the policy of Secretary 
Hay in the present crisis, and manifest the same pa- 
cific and conciliatory spirit, the ravages of the war in 
the Orient would not only be reduced to a minimum, 
but the prospects for peace in other disturbed areas of 
the world would be brighter than they are to-day. In- 
stead of this, however, the beginning of hostilities 
between Russia and Japan has apparently served as a 
signal for a flood of alarmist talk and predictions of 
war in every quarter of the world. One day it is 
England, another Italy, another France, and still an- 
other Germany, that is declared to be on the verge of 
hostilities with some one or more rival Powers, and one 
of our own high military officials has gone so far in a 
public address as to predict a universal war involving 
the United States with all the rest. 

Why all the nations should thus fall to quarreling 
and fighting like a pack of wolves, because two of 
their number have set upon each other, does not ap- 
pear. It is, indeed, true that the war spirit, the 
blood-thirst, is contagious among men; but, on the 
other hand, there is ground for the hope that the 
forces of reason, justice, and humanity are sufficiently 
prevalent and powerful among civilized peoples to re- 
strain them from engaging in the bloody work of 
mutual destruction without greatest provocation. It 
ill becomes those who are in a position to influence 
public thought or national action to foment the war 
spirit by alarmist t2lk and belligerent boasts concern- 
ing our military strength and prowess. Rather should 
the deplorable struggle in the East be made to serve 
as a fresh example to other nations of the stupendous 
folly of resorting to the arbitrament of the sword be- 
fore having exhausted all resources for the settlement 
of international disputes on a basis of reason and 
humanity. 

The chronic war-makers and the jingo press of 
Europe and America will probably continue to make 
the most of the present crisis in the East to inflame 
the public mind and arouse the apprehensions of un- 
thinking people, and it is, therefore, the more incum- 
bent on every advocate of peace to seize upon the 
same events to impress anew the noble doctrines mak- 
ing for amity and good-will among men and nations. 
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PuRE blood, bright eyes, bounding step, high spirits, 
good health—synonymous with Abbott’s Angostura 
Bitters, intelligently used. Test it. 
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WONDERFUL BRILLIANCE OF THE PALACE OF ELECTRICITY WHEN ILLUMINATED. 
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DAZZLING BRIGHTNESS OF THE LIGHTED PALACE OF VARIED INDUSTRIES. 


NIGHTLY SPLENDOR OF THE WORLD’S-FAIR BUILDINGS. 


IMPRESSIVE BEAUTY OF THE GREAT AND COSTLY PALACES AT THE ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION WHEN THE ELECTRIC LIGHTS ARE TURNED ON. 
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HERE HAVE been two distinct epochs in mining in 
Arizona. To one of these epochs belong all the 
romance and tradition and wildness of the past ; to the 
other belongs the prosaic, but nevertheless fascinating, 
commercial story of the present. Between these two 
periods there exists a very distinct dividing line. The 
methods of the past constitute a history that is ended. 
The story of the present is only the beginning of the 
new epoch. There was a time in Arizona when there 
were no railroads ; when men walked 
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Those who succeeded them constructed tunnels and 
shafts, following the veins farther down into the 
mountain and selecting from the ore the specimens 
which contained the largest quantity of gold and silver. 
They had to do this, because they could not handle any 
other ore at a profit. They milled their ore in a small 
stamp mill and sent it—in the slow, old-fashioned way 

in a wagon to a town called Ash Fork, on the Santa 
Fé Railroad, seventy-five miles away. 


r0old Getting in Arizona 
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one ton of coke to smelt five tons of this ore. Now 
only one ton of coke is needed to smelt from twenty to 
twenty-five tons of ore. And the reason for this is an 
improvement in method, by which the sulphur in the 
ore, which formerly it was necessary to set free by 
separate roasting, is now used as fuel in the processes 
of smelting. In the first period of its history, the 
‘*oxide’’ period, the Henrietta mine yielded about 
$300,000. The production has continued during the 
sulphide period, the product since 
June, 1902, being more than 











or rode ponies for hundreds of miles 
to reach the mineral regions. In 
doing this they encountered all sorts 
of terrifying and appalling obstacles. 

By the simple means employed in 
those days, large quantities of the 
precious metal were gleaned from 
the bleak Arizona mountains, and 
then the period of the mining pros- 
pector ceased. The ore which was 
nearest the surface, and which could 
be obtained with the smallest amount 
of capital and labor, was exhausted. 
These early miners had no means of 
going farther into the ground. In 
all Arizona there is no better exam- 
ple of the two different periods of mining than what is 
well known as the Henrietta mine, which has belonged 
for two years to the Braganza Gold Mining Company, 





with headquarters at 79 Hartford Building, Chicago. . 


This famous mine is in Yavapai County, one of the 
most prominent mineral counties of the Territory. 
The Henrietta mine is interesting, too, because, of the 
region where the mountains are ribbed with metallic 


THE GOLD MOUNTAIN 


WHERE THE HENRIETTA MINE IS LOCATED 


At the depth of about five hundred feet the char- 
acter of the ore changed, as it has in many other mines 
in Arizona and other mineral regions. The miners en- 
countered what is known as ‘‘ base’”’ ore. It contains 
sulphur in combination with either copper and gold and 
silver, or iron with gold and silver. To extract the 
precious metals from this sulphide ore smelting is 
necessary, and to carry it to a smelter as far away as 





$125,000, $60,000 having been paid 
out in dividends. The sulphide ores 
are permanent ores in a gold mine, 
extending to indefinite depths and 
usually growing richer as the dis- 
tance from the surface increases.’ 
The modern miner is always glad 
when he strikes the sulphides. 

In some spots in the Henrietta 
mine ore is found that contains val- 
ues of $11,000 to the ton. In such 
places the veins are very narrow, 
but they broaden again, the richness 
decreasing to from $15 to $25 a ton, 
but the quantity of ore increasing. 
The sources of greater profit from an Arizona gold 
mine now, in contrast to those of the earlier period, 
consist in the working of the more permanent bodies 
of sulphide ore, in the reduction of the cost of get- 
ting values, in the improvement of processes, by 
which all the values are gotten from all the ore, and 
the immense decrease in the cost of freight. Large 
quantities of ore are in the old workings of the Hen- 








veins, there are few in which the 


rietta, left by those who formerly 





mineral is richer or is found in great- 
er quantities. 

The mine is so simply located that 
to the man who is interested in min- 
ing as he is in any one of the other 
great industries of his country this 
offers a most useful object-lesson, 
at the same time presenting, as it 
does in a striking way, the two 
mineral periods of Arizona. 

Imagine a mountain that is filled 
with several parallel veins contain- 
ing gold and silver, copper and iron. 
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worked the upper levels; and 11,- 
000 tons of tailings, or waste, from 
the old mill, containing $4 of gold 
and silver to the ton. 

Railroads which have penetrated 
this mineral region of Arizona at 
tremendous cost reduce freight ex- 
penses ; and one of these roads, the 
Santa Fé, Prescott and Phoenix, has 
built its line past the door of the 
Henrietta mine, and seven miles 
away is the Val Verde smelter, to 
which ores are shipped at small 








The diameter of this mountain is not 
more than a mile. The line of the 
diameter is followed by a tunnel a 


mile long, and the distance from this tunnel, which 
penetrates the mountain at its base, to the summit 
So we have separated 
by this tunnel the top of this mountain from the main 
Through this 
hill men have constructed various other tunnels and, 


is about a fifth of a mile. 
body of the land above which it rises. 


meeting them perpendicularly, shafts. 


The first miners secured their ore near the surface. 


CROSS SECTION OF THE SAME MOUNTAIN, SHOWING HOW THE MINE IS WORKED. 


process now costs $10 a 


El Paso, Tex., or Pueblo, 
main body of the ore was worth. 

The first period was the 
ond period that of the sulphides, and Arizona gold 
mines are in the sulphide epoch now. 
the first period it cost $75 
the sulphide ores in the Henrietta mine. 


Col., cost more than the 


‘ , 


“oxide’’ epoch ; the sec- 
At the close of 
a ton to freight and smelt 
The same 


ton. Formerly it required 


cost. The money of the East is 
developing the mines of the West. 
While the first owners of the Hen- 


rietta reached the mine over miles of rough mountain 
trail, on foot or horseback, the present owners, who 
are mostly prominent Chicago business men, traveled 
thither at different times in two special trains of 
Pullman cars, complete with diners and library. 
the owners inspected the mine their cars stood ona 
side track until they were ready to return in them. 
Each train contained a hundred persons. 


While 


Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers 


[NOTICE.—This department is intended for the 
information of the regular readers of LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY. No charge is made for answering ques- 
tions, and all communications are treated confiden- 
tially. Correspondents should always inclose a 
stamp, as sometimes a personal reply is necessary. 
Inquiries should refer only to matters directly con- 
nected with Wall Street interests. Subscribers to 
LESLIE’s WEEKLY at the home office, at regular 
subscription rates, namely, $4 per annum, are placed 
on a preferred list, entitling them to the early de- 
livery of the papers, and, in emergencies, to answers 
by mail or telegraph. Address “ Jasper,’’ LESLIE’S 
WEEKLY, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York.] 


N WALL STREET, as everywhere else, 
history repeats itself. Is it to repeat 
itself, so far as the struggle of three 
years ago over the control of the railway 
situation in the Northwest is concerned ? 
The inference from a recent sensational 
interview sent out by J. J. Hill, the 
master mind in the Northwestern rail- 
road situation, is that the fight between 
the Harriman-Gould-Rockefeller inter- 
ests, in opposition to the Hill-Morgan 
crowd, is to be reopened and fought to a 
finish, regardless of consequences. The 
struggle between these tremendously 
powerful and rival interests over the 
control of the Northern Pacific precipi- 
tated the memorable panic of May 9th, 
1901. The struggle for control of North- 
ern Pacific sent the common stock up to 
the amazing price of $1,000 a share on 
one brief spurt, because the stock was 
cornered and the shorts had to bid for it 
at any price to cover. 

J. P. Morgan stepped in when the panic 
started, and it was his powerful and rec- 
onciling influence that prevented the 
spread of the trouble involving fearful 
consequences to all concerned. The re- 
sult of his efforts was the organization of 
the Northern Securities Company, by 
which control of the Northwestern rail- 
road situation was placed in the Northern 
Securities concern, purely as a holding 
company—that is, it was to hold the 
shares of the competing roads in that 


territory. This, the courts have recently 
decided, was in violation of the anti- 
trust law, and the Northern Securities 
Company was consequently directed to 
dissolve and distribute its holdings in the 
other properties. The Hill-Morgan inter- 
ests arranged for a distribution on a basis 
satisfactory to them, but the Harriman 
crowd insisted that to fully comply with 
the court’s decision it would be neces- 
sary to return the securities to the re- 
spective corporations in precisely the 
same amounts and of precisely the same 
character as those which had been hand- 
ed in when the combination was formed. 

On this basis, the control of the North- 
ern Pacific stock would revert to the 
Harriman interests, and the _ situation 
would be precisely analogous to that 
which existed before the Northern Se- 
curities Company was organized after 
the panic of three years ago. At that 
time the Harriman interests appeared 
to control Northern Pacific, but rather 
than prolong the bitter struggle over 
questions that had arisen regarding the 
matter, and, more particularly, to relieve 
the terrible tension of the financial situa- 
tion, Mr. Morgan’s ingenious device for 
the organization of the Northern Se- 
curities, as a holding company, in the in- 
terests of all, was accepted. 

The Harriman suit, recently brought, 
and which, we were told by those who 
were anxious to prevent a decline in the 
market, was a “friendly ’”’ litigation, 
turns out to be precisely what I said it 
was—namely, a suit for blood. Harri- 
man believes that the decision of the Su- 
preme Court puts him once more in con- 
trol of the situation in the Northwest, 
and he does not propose to give up his 
advantage. Mr. Hill, in his interview, 
discloses the truth when he says that if 
Harriman wins, he (Hill) will retire from 


the situation and sell out the Great North- 
ern. Hill says that Harriman, when the 
Northern Securities Company was being 
formed, offered to make a combination 
with the former by which they might 
control the railway situation, ‘‘ from the 
Mississippi to the Gulf of Mexico on the 
south, the Pacific on the west, and the 
international boundary on the north.”’ 
Mr. Hill says he told Harriman that he 
(Hill) was working for the development 
of the Northwest, and could not work in 
the interests of both sections. Now Hill 
says that if Harriman succeeds in his 
suit the Great Northern Railway, Hill’s 
most valuable property, will be bottled up 
and forced to a sale. He adds that the 
Union Pacific wants the Burlington, the 
St. Paul is after the Northern Pacific, 
and the Northwestern, if Harriman suc- 
ceeds, will try to get the Great Northern; 
“so that the entire northern transconti- 
nental railway interests will be controlled 
by the St. Paul and the Northwestern, 
while the Union Pacific will strengthen 
its position in the South with the Bur- 
lington. 

It is true that the Harriman, Rocke- 
feller, Vanderbilt, and allied interests 
are the heaviest owners of St. Paul, 
Northwestern, and the Burlington, as 
well as of Union Pacific. But if Hill 
is running away from this fight, as he 
seems to be, judging by the alarming 
tenor of his published interview, it is the 
first fight from which he has ever run, 
and it will probably be his last. When the 
Northern Securities was organized, near- 
ly three years ago, to save a desperate 

, situation, and other financial writers were 
booming stocks at ridiculous. prices and 
' declaring that Mr. Morgan had absolutely 
settled the greatest railroad struggle in 
the world, I said that ‘‘gentlemen’s 
agreements *’ would only last as long as 


there was business enough to satisfy 
all. In this department, dated May 9th, 
1901, these are the words I used, and 
they sound prophetic now: ‘‘ There are 
indications that, instead of a peaceful 
understanding among the great giants of 
finance, there is a struggle for strategic 
control going on which may not culminate 
in a lasting and satisfactory peace.’’ And 
the end is not yet. 


“H.,”” Apalachin, N. Y.: You must be on my pre- 
ferred list to be entitled to the benefits of this de- 
partment. 

“J, H.S.,” Pittsfield: 1. I would advise him not 
to speculate, but to put his little possessions in a 
savings bank. 2. Nothing favorable. 

“L.,”’ Yonkers, N. Y.: Alley, Conger & Co., who 

have bought the accounts of the consolidated house 
of Mallett & Wyckoff, are members of the New York 
Stock Exchange in good standing. 
“H.,”’ Corry, Penn.: Preferred for six months. 
A determined effort was made in concert by a num- 
ber of Wall Street promoters, through bucket-shops 
and financial writers, a few months ago, to boom 
Mexican Central. It looks as if on this boom the in- 
siders who knew that the plan of reorganization con- 
templated a heavy assessment on tlie stock unload- 
ed much of their holdings. I have never advised its 
purchase. At the same time, there is always a 
chance that insiders may accumulate it at sacrifice 
figures, though I see no signs of their doing so. It 
is difficult to advise one to take a loss, and the best 
rule usually, if you can afford it, is to stand by and 
take the consequences, in the hope that the future 
= relieve the situation, though relief may be far 
off. 

**S.,” Tioga, Penn.: 1. While the growing business 
depression, and especially the decline in the demand 
for iron and steel, must affect the earning power of 
Pennsylvania, yet this may be in part offset by extra 
traffic on account of the St. Louis exposition. A re- 
duction in the dividend would further depress the 
stock. There is now so much of the latter that a 
short interest cannot be called to account as readily 
as ina smaller corporation. At the same time I do 
not advise short sales of Pennsylvania. 2. _Steel 
preferred, in the opinion of many familiar with its 
workings, will have to go ona lower dividend basis. 
Recent heavy sales of the stock, “ ex-dividend,” by 
insiders confirm this impression. But on a 5 per 
cent. basis the present price would be on a level with 
that of other industrials. 3. Union Pacific is strongly 
held, is earning its dividend, and is more likely 
to maintain its strength than to depreciate until the 
litigation over the merger decision has been closed. 
4. No outsider is permitted to know anything about 
the earnings of American Sugar, but they are said 
to be unusually large and to justify higher prices. 
You run considerable risk on the short side of such @ 
market as this, unless you operate for quick turns. 


Continued on page 429. 
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FINANCIAL AND INSURANCE. 


ALFRED M. LAMAR 


BANKER - 
Member Consolidated Stock Exchange of N. Y. 
MAIN OFFICE, EXCHANGE BUILDING, 
60 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 

215 WEST 125TH STREET 
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ST 2p STREET 
*LE BAR BUILDING, BROOKLYN 
STOCKS—GRAIN—COTTON 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
If about to invest, our DAILY MARKET LETTER will 
materially assist you. 
Address inquiries to Statistical Department. | 











—— 
JACOB BERRY H. L. BENNETT 
ESTABLISHED 1865 


Jacob Berry & Co. 


STOCKS, BONDS, GRAIN, COTTON 


New York Consolidated Stock Exchange 
Members { 





New York Produce Exchange 
Philadelphia Stock Exchange 








OFFICES AT: 4? OFFICES AT: 
PHILADELPHIA, ’ ALBANY, 
HARTFORD, Broadw y BRIDGEPORT, | 
BOSTON, NEW NEW HAVEN, 
MONTREAL. YORK. QUEBEC, 


44 COURT ST., BROOKLYN. 





Branch offices connected by direct private wires. 


Pamphlets and other data on financial 
markets issued upon request. 


rma Ee. 


THE MINING HERALD. 


Leading mining and financial paper, giving all the news 
from all the mining districts, and containing latest and 
nost reliable information on the mining and oil industries 
rincipal companies, dividends, etc. Every investor should 
1ave it. We will send it free for six months upon request. 
A. L. WISNER & CO., 82 Broadway, New York. 


OU WORK 


year after year for a moderate 
income without getting ahead or 
making provision for your old age. 























You Can 


DOUBLE YOUR SALARY 


now with an investment of only 
$5.00 per month. A_ larger 
monthly saving will give you 


A Life Income 


A company with assets of over 


Half a Million Dollars 


brings it within your reach. 


We have the best proposition offered 
the investment world to-day and invite 
legitimate investigation. No Scheme, 
but an honorable business enterprise 
which will do all we claim. One great 
commercial agency says of us: ‘The 
Company is engaged in a safe and legiti- 
mate venture, well located and entitled 
to confidence.” 

Write to us and learn full details. 


Tehuantepec Mutual Planters’ Co., 


Dept. B, 506-7 Fort Dearborn Bidg., Chicago, 


WHY 17 1-2 CENT COTTON 


WILL EQUAL $1.85 WHEAT 

IN ITS EFFECT ON THE STOCK MARKET 

Send for this letter showigg what stocks to buy to make 
the most money out of the coming rise. 

Orders executed in all listed stocks for investment or on 
margin. Special attention given to Mining Investinents. 

Send for illustrated book describing properties and 
equipment of 


CROWN KING MINES CO. 


Information concerning this valuable property and all 
other UNLISTED STOCKS cheerfully furnished, 


J. L. MCLEAN & CO., Bankers 


Main Office, 25 Broad St., New York 








SUCCESSFULLY 
-ON THE STOCK EXCHANGE 

Without margining. A1l losses, if any, reduced to 20 per 
cent, and success assured 8 times out of every 10. A plan 
placing 7 on both sides of the market, and you make a 
profit whether stocks go up or down; $75 enables you to 
operate 50 shares successfully. W.E. INFORMATION, 
Box 119, New York City. 


MONTHS FREE. 


Up-to-date Mining paper (fully 

illustrated), containing all the 

latest news from famous gold 

camps, including THUNDER 
———_ MOUNTAIN and 





2% BIG CREEK.) 


U. S. MINING JOURNAL, 150 NASSAU ST., N. Y. 


Cured to stay Cured. Health Restored. 
Kook 234 FREF. P. Harold Hayes, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 


Continued from page 428. 


““M.,” Providence, R. I.: Preferred for six | 


months. 

“C.,”" Unionville, O.: Preference continued for 
one year. 

“ K.,”” Westfield, Mass,: Not members of the New 
York Stock Exchange, and not rated very high. 

“W.,”” Laconia, N. H.: Neither concern is known 
on Wall Street and no quotations on its shares or 
reports of earnings are available. 

“A. B.,”’ New York: 1. The firm are members of 
the Stock Exchange in good standing. 2. The sec- 
ond firm you name would be my preference. 3. 
Stand well. 

“'N.,”’ Worcester, Mass.: The shares are not dealt 
in on the Stock Exchange, and I can obtain little 
information regarding them. The stock does not ap- 
peal to me as an investment. 

“C.,”” Galveston, Tex.: The payment of the fran- 
chise taxes in arrears by the local traction concerns 
would be a serious matter, but I doubt if it would 
interfere with the guarantee on Manhattan. 

“L.,”” Holly Springs, Miss.; 1. Such stocks are 
not dealt in on the exchanges and one must buy 
them at his risk. Obviously they are highly specu- 


| lative. 2. Can get no rating. I cannot advise re- 
| garding cotton. 3. I would takea profit in a market 


like this, even if it were small. 

**Reader,”’ Chicago: 1. No; been organized some 
years. 2. Close competition and diminished busi- 
ness. 3. I see nothing particularly attractive in 
Denver and Southwestern shares at present. A 
year ago the stock sold as high as i0. Reorganiza- 
tion would no doubt mean an assessment. 

“V.,” Troy, N. Y.: I have no doubt that the dec- 
laration of the dividend on Reading second pre- 
ferred and the declaration of other dividends of a 
similar character were made to help heavy holders 
of the shares. The dividend on Reading, for in- 


stance, will add about haf a million dollars to the in- | 


come of the N. Y. Central, as the Lake Shore isa 
heavy holder of Reading and the N. Y. Central con- 
trols Lake Shore. I look for a decided decrease in 
railroad earnings this year, and the deficit must be 
made up in some way, or trouble will come. 
“Subscriber,””’ Honesdale, Penn.: Preferred for 
six months. The last report of Railway Steel 
Spring showed a surplus at the close of 1903 of 
$1,705,885. At the close of the preceding year the 
surplus was $903,787. This weuld indicate that earn- 
ings in 1903 were about $800,000. Of this a little over 
$130,000 was reserved for dividends on the preferred 
stock, taxes, etc. At this rate the company is earn- 
ing far in excess of dividend requirements, but, like 
all other railway supply companies, it must be suffer- 
ing from the severe depression in the railway field. 
*W.,”’ Richmond, Va.: 1. The large decrease in 
earnings of Pressed Steel Car do not commend it 
even at present low prices. I doubt if dividends on 
the common can be continued. 2. I would wait. 
3. I would not be in a hurry to buy anything in such 
amarket. Earnings of American Ice will begin to 
show with the approach of warmer weather. With 
a normal summer they ought to exceed those of last 


year by a very large percentage, and put the com- | 
pany in excellent shape to resume dividends in due 


season. 4. I heartily agree with your conclusion 
regarding the big sharks of Wall Street. 

“F.L.,”’ Toronto: 1. The Leyland & Co. shipping 
line is a part of Morgan’s mercantile marine combi- 
nation. The last report of the Leyland shows large- 
ly reduced earnings. There is no doubt that the 
shipping business is very bad. 2. General Electric 
managers now admit that orders are declining, but 
it is absurd to say that the concern could throw 


away all its three great plants and still pay $100 per | 


share to stockholders out of the net treasury assets. 
A large part of this property’s assets is made up of 
patent rights, the value of which is constantly di- 
minishing and may suddenly disappear in the face 


| of new and more valuable inventions. I would take 


my profit. 
‘Steel,’” Holyoke, Mass.: The Steel proxies were 


| used at the annual meeting. It was noticeable that 


special representatives of Mr. Morgan’s firm were 
not present at the meeting this year. Outside of 
the attorney and the president of the company, the 
trust was poorly represented. Still more noticeable 
was the fact that of the 80,000 stockholders, less 
than one ina thousand were present—that is, scarce- 
ly eighty persons attended the meeting. Still more 
remarkable, in view of the general dissatisfaction 
of stockholders, was the fact that the company was 


| possessed of nearly 53 per cent. of the proxies of all 
the stockholders, so that they absolutely controlled | 


the meeting and made the minority look like the so- 
called “ thirty cents’’ when it proposed a committee 
of investigation. If stockholders would get to- 
gether now and organize a protective committee 
and agree to pool issues and to unite their proxies, 
in readiness to attend the next annual meeting, and 
control it, they would compel the inside crowd, who 
have milked the public so successfully, either to 
yield fair play to all stockholders, or to go into the 


market and buy control. This would put the stock | 


up. Thedrop in the shares immediately after the 
annual meeting indicated that insiders, in expecta- 
tion of reduced dividends on the preferred, were 
selling out. 

“Trouble,” Knoxville, Tenn.: 1. The complaint 
made to the Attorney-General alleges that the com- 
bination of the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad 
and the Central, of New Jersey, is in violation of 
the Sherman anti-trust law, as it tends to build up 
a monopoly in the anthracite coal business. I doubt 


| if serious action will follow. 2. The capitalization 
and funded debt of the street railways of the United- 
| States aggregate over two and a quarter billion dol- 


lars. The expiration of the main franchise of the 
Chic. Passenger Railway, recently, shows the in- 
security of many street-railway stocks and bonds. 
Over $1,300,000 of the bonds of the Chic. Passenger 
Railway are outstanding, and yet it has no franchise 
and nothing but a few thousand dollars’ worth of 
real estate, and its tracks, which are almost wortn- 


| less. I believe that this year and next will witness 


HO TO SPECULATE | 


avery general reorganization of electric street-car 
lines throughout the country, with serious loss to 
holders of their securities. 3. The resolution intro- 
duced in Congress by Mr. Gaines demands an in- 
vestigation by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
of the charge that the Pennsylvania, the B. and O., 
the Chesapeake and Ohio, and the Norfolk railways 
have effected a ‘community of interests,” or a 
merger, in violation of law. 


Continued on page 430. 


10 Gold Mines “sets” 


ss“ 2 Gold Mills 


Pictures, Concentrates, free. Sworn monthly state- 
ments. SUNSET GOLD CO., Mack Block, 
Denver, Colo. 


VWARTISTIC FLOWER STAND¥ 

. For use on lawn, cemetery or 
indoors. Made of iron. The 
shape and depth for earth en- 
ables plants to thrive in it 
better than in any urn on the 
market. Buy from your 
dealer or send to the manu- 
facturers. Full description 
and price on application. 
State where you saw this ad 
and get free our_ booklet 
* How to Have a Beautiful 
Lawn.” THE ARTISTIC 
FLOWER STAND CO., 
16 Mill St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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John B. Rogers & Company's Cigars 


SIGNIFYING QUALITY, and 


THE ROGERS METHOD 


SIGNIFYING THE MODERN WAY OF DOING BUSINESS 


The keen pleasure that a satisfied smoker feels | ties of Havana tobaccos used and the fact that 
when in point of appearance, aroma and taste he we employ none but skilled hand workmen. The 
has an exactly right volume of business, of 
cigar, is ceo by course, endorses the 
John B. Rogers & OUR GUARANTEE—Every cigar we ship is guar- quality, and the fact 
Company to thou- anteed to please you, and if from any cause it does that these thousands of 
sands of people through not do so, we will exchange cigars with you or | customers buy their 





‘the length and breadth of refund your full purchase price. Transportation cigars only pf John 


the United States. The each way at our expense and no charge for any B. Rogers & Com- 
result could not be other- number of cigars smoked in testing. pany shows how well 
wise, in view of the quali- they are pleased, 











No smoker will sacrifice the pleasure and comfort of a cigar that{suits him even to accomplish a saving, but 
by the method first introduced by John B. Rogers & Company, The Ploneers, who first yoougmiasd how 
unnecessary it was for a consumer of wood cigars to pay the inbetween profits and expenses, you are able to 
secure a cigar that exactly fits your taste and brings to you perfect satisfaction and comfort, and still 


Save 5O Per Cent. 


of ordinary retail prices. Read our guarantee, then make your selection of what you wish, and we will furnish 
you a better cigar than you are used to smoking and still make this saving for you. Having received this cigar, 
fest it out in the quiet of your own home, knowing that your remittance to us is only on deposit until you are 
thoroughly satistied. We suggest that you smoke it side by side with any cigar costing at retail twice our price, 
and if you are not suited as well or better, our guarantee nay be applied. If you are a 5 cent smoker, why not 
at the same expense, smoke 10 cent cigars’? If you smoke 10 cent or better cigars, why not get twice the value anc 


SAVE HALF YOUR SMOHING EXPENSE ? 


A Few Suggestions from an Unlimited Variety ; 
boxes of 12 2h o 

La Persevero, 41-5 in. Camelias, $1.20 § ‘ 

Pleonctos, 41-2in. Conchas, 1,00 


Or for 75 cents we will gladly send you an assort- 
ment of 12 cigars, each separately wrapped and 
described, showing four varieties of 10 cent and two 
for a quarter values; or for 60 cents an equal show- 
ing of High-Grade 5 cent and 10 cent values. Send 
Mozart, 41-2in,. Caprichas, .70 for our catalogue, “ ROLLED Revertes,” which 
Fedora, 43-4 in. Londres, cD) explains everything. 


ALL TRANSPORTATION CHARGES PREPAID 
We have but one factory, which is a model of sanitary arrangement, cleanliness and system, and each 
cigar is made continuously by the same workman in the same manner of pure, clean tobacco; imported 
Havana being used entirely in cigars costing you over $3 per hundred, 
WESTMORELAND SANITARIUM, HoT Springs, ARK, 
“T have enjoyed the Perfecto and have been surprised at the price. | am eager for the box to 
come and get again the best smoke | have ever had for the money.”’— Dr. JULIAN C. Brown, Supt. 
Delay is expensive. Make out your order to-day, sending same to 


JOHN B. ROGERS & COMPANY, “ The Pioneers,” 422 Jarvis St., Binghamton, N. Y. 





Balmetto, 47-8 in. Puritanos, .%0 
El Prov ost, 43-4in. Verfectos, 85 
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$37,000,000 
NEW YORK CITY 33.2 


TAX EXEMPT GOLD BONDS 
To be sold Tuesday, May 3d, 1904, 


as follows: 


$32,000,000 Corporate Stock Payable in 50 years. 
$5,000,000 Refunding Assessment Bonds Payable in 10 years. 


OFFERED DIRECT TO INVESTORS. 


These securities are a legal investment for Trust Funds and exempt 
from taxation except for State purposes, and will be issued in coupon 
or registered form. , 

Chapter 274 of the Laws of 1904, which applies to the sale of 
Bonds of the City of New York, provides that “all or none’’ bids can- 
not be considered by the Comptroiler unless the bidder offering to pur- 
chase “all or none’’ of the Bonds offered for sale shall also offer to pur- 
chase ‘“‘all or any part’’ thereof. 

Send bids in a sealed envelope, enclosed in an addressed envelope. 
A DEPOSIT OF TWO PER CENT. OF THE PAR VALUE OF 
BONDS BID FOR MUST ACCOMPANY BIDS. Such deposit must 
be in money or certified check upon a solvent Banking Corporation. — 

For further information see “City Record,’’ published at 2 City 
Hall, New York. 

Consult any Bank or Trust Company, or address 


EDWARD M. GROUT, 


Comptroller City of New York, 280 Broadway, New York, 
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Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 
Continued from page 429 


“M.."’San Francisco: They are not members of | 


the New York Stock Exchange, but appear to be 


joing a large business. Advise you to get a com- 


plete report through a mercantile agency. 

**G. B. S.,” Baltimore: You are on my preferred 
list for six months. 1. No dealings in the Copper 
shares. 2. No members of the Stock Exchange care 
to deal in small lots on margins. Any member will 
trade in small lots on a cash basis. 3. None that I 
can recommend. 

“Notnac’”’: 1. The new firm are members of the 
Stock Exchange and stand very well. 2. If a 
broker buys stocks for you on the regular exchange 
it is his business to notify you of the price paid and 
to tell you from whom he bought, if you desire the 
information. . 5 

“ E.,” Mobile, Ala.: 1. I would not send my proxies 
to the committees that usually ask for them, but 
would either use them myself or intrust them to 
some one who I knew would safeguard my interests. 
Otherwise I would go unrepresented at the meet- 
ing. While there is no contest for control, the fact 
remains that if a few men in a corporation wish to 
dominate, they should do it by buying the stock. 2. 
Unless the iron business improves, I should think 
not. 

*“W.,”’ New Castle, Penn.: 1. The only thing that 
made Mexican Central look attractive was the fact 
that it sold so low. Every bucket-shop was given 
the tip to buy it, while insiders appeared to be sell- 
ing. I hesitate to advise you to sacrifice at present 
prices, but usually such stocks, if they are heavily 
assessed, ultimately sell for less than the assess- 
ment. 2. Southern Pacific and Union Pacific both 
are in favor with those who believe in them for a 
long pull. Union Pacific, paying dividends and 
carrying its interest charges, looks the more at- 
tractive. It seems hardly likely that the contention 
over the settlement in the merger case will be al- 
lowed to become so bitter as to lead to a struggle in 
Wall Street for control of Union Pacific. 3. Wabash 
stocks look high enough, if we are to judge by the 
price of the B debenture bonds ahead of them, and 
which are entitled to 6 per cent. interest before 
Wabash preferred can get a dividend. 4. With sea- 
sonable weather, the American Ice Company will 
make a very good showing, and put itself on a sub- 
stantial financial footing before the close of the 








Good Dividends 


Large Profits 
assured to purchasers of 
Cuban Sea IslandCo. 
Stock at 
$5.00 Per Share 


Larger profits are promised from the raising of 


Sea Island Cotton in Cuba than from almost an 
other enterprise found anywhere. UNITED 
STATES GOVERNMENT REPORTS 


favor the Industry. This is the only Indus- 
trial we have ever recommended, For 
particulars address, 


Emerson & Company 
Bankers @ Brokers 
42 Broadway, New York 
171 La Salle Street, Chicago 
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ear. Thus far the weather has not been normal, 
| but the average is usually the same, taking the year 
| through. 


| 


| Coatinued on page 431 
| 


Indian Corn in Europe. 
ROPOSALS have been made from 





time to time to adopt some method 
of cultivating a taste for American corn | 
meal and its products in European coun- 
tries, but, so far as we know, nothing of | 
this kind has actually been done, at least 
in a large and adequate way. If a de- 
mand could be created for this product 
‘of our fields among the great popula- 
tions of Europe and other countries, such 
as would be entirely practicable, it would | 
open an immense field for a profitable 
trade. In no country or latitude can 
Indian corn be raised as cheaply and suc- 
cessfully as in the United States. We 
are reminded of this subject by a state- 
ment in a recent report of Consul Ste- 
phens, at Plymouth, England, in which 
he says that thousands of tons of Indian 
|corn meal ought to be consumed in that 
region each year, and would be if a proper | 
\effort were made to introduce it and to 
teach the people how to prepare it for 
;food. Other consular agents in France 
|and Germany have dwelt upon the same 
| topic and urged that something ought to 
_be done tu develop a market for Indian 
|meal. Consul Stephens also has some- 
‘thing to say in this same report of the 
| opening in his district of southwest Eng- 
land for the sale of American pony-carts 
and American apples. The supply of the 
latter, he says, falls far short of the de- 
mand. He says, further, that there could 
| not possibly be a more opportune time 
| than the present for the sale of electrical 
|appliances and equipment. Plymouth, 
| Stonehouse, and Devonport are extend- 
|ing their electric street-car lines in all | 
directions, running out considerable dis- 
| tances into the country. American man- 
|ufacturers have supplied quantities of | 
|material for these lines already, and | 
| there is no reason why they should not 
|supply more. The cities of Exeter and 
| Torquay are about to build electric street- 
| car lines, and several of the smaller towns, 
|such as Dartmouth and Barnstaple, are 
| building and extending their electric-light 
plants. 








equipped factory, 33 years experience in manufacture, 


[ys of every H & R Firearm is a modern and thoroughly 


and our liberal 


warantee. H & R Quality means per- 


fection in every detail of design, workmanship and finish. 


FREE-—Write for complete 
descriptive Catalog of H @ R 
Guns and Revolvers. 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO. 


326 PARK AVENUE 3 


The 


OCULARSCOPE 
FREE 







Examine your own 
eyes without an oc- 
ulist, Send for our 
* Ocular Scope,”” 
the latest invention 
of the 20th century. 
SENT , with 
our beautiful illustrated catalogue of spectacles and eye 
glasses. MAIL ORDER ONLY. Send to-day, 


GRAND RAPIDS WHOLESALE OPTICIANS 
451 Houseman Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 















WORCESTER, MASS. 
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Facetious. 


**My idea of a wise man,’’ said the 
youth who thought he knew things, ‘‘is 
one who knows when to stop talking.’’ 

‘‘A man who posseses the genuine 

| brand of wisdom,’’ rejoined the venerable 
philosopher, ‘*knows when not to begin.’’ 


First guest (at banquet) —‘‘Is this 
diamond backed terrapin ?’’ 
Second guest—‘“ That’s what the cat- 
| erer calls it.’’ 
| First guest (tasting it)—‘‘ Well, he’s 
| @ prevaricaterer.”’ 


Use BROWN’S Camphorated Sa DEN.- 
TIFRICE for the TEETH. 25 cents -_— ~ 


Piso’s Cure for Consumption has cured Coughs for forty 
years. It is still on the market. 





Every Piano bought of Sohmer & Co., will be found 
strictly as represented, and warranted. 


May 5, 1904 











SECURITIES 


WE BUY AND SELL INVESTMENT 


FOR YOU 











Federal Stock and 


Capital Stock, « 


Bond Exchange 


« $200,000 





«Officers and 


A. B. NETTLETON, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Former Assistant Secy. United States Treasury 


WILLIAM B. BAKER, Secretary 
Former Cashier National Bank of Waupaca 


General Counsel 
CASSODAY & BUTLER, Chicago 
KEATINGE & WALRADT, New York 


HENRY L. TURNER, - 
Henry L. Turner & Co., Bankers 


HERBERT S. BLAKE, Vice- President 
Manager Federal Stock and Bond Exchange 


Directors... 
President 


ELDON J. CASSODAY, 
Cassoday & Butler, Attorneys at Law 


ELLSWORTH B. OVERSHINER, 
President Swedish-American Tel. Co. 


Auditors 
HONECKER & SUMMERS, 
Chicago, New York, St. Louis 








and without sacrifice in value. 


finds him 


mortgage of $100 or $100,000. 


chasing approved securities. 


together from all parts of the country to 


Total Issue $350,000. Due April Ist, 1921. 
$3,000-—-Gas Bonds. To Net 5%. 


served 40,000. 


New York. Attractive Price. 


$900,000. 


to 6%. 


from 5% to 10%. 


Bonds. Outstanding Issue $130,000. 
lated interest. 
Our complete list sent on application. 


possible time. 


them. 


represented. 


We can sell any high-class investment security in the shortest possible time 


Through our advertising, personal representatives and co-operative arrange- 
ments with banks and brokerage houses, we cover the entire country. 
There is a purchaser somewhere for every investment security. 


Each transaction has the careful consideration of our experts and we will outline, 
without charge, a plan for selling your securities. 
We handle any amount: one share of stock, one bond, or entire issues; a 


We act as agents for Individuals, Estates, Banks and Trust Companies in pur- 
We thoroughly investigate each security before list- 
ing, and can give you complete reports on any contemplated investment. 

We are a central agency through which the buyers and sellers are brought 


Our Exchange offers no opportunities to manipulators of forcing fictitious values by 
speculation, and all securities are sold and purchased on the basis of intrinsic worth. 


The following is representative cf our sterling offerings: 


$5,000-—-Gas and Electric Bonds. To Net 5%. Denomination $1,000. 
Population served 30,000. 


1922, Issue outstanding $325,000. Net earnings double interest charge. Population 


$3,500-Lumber Company Bonds. To Net5%%. Denominations $250 
and $500. Serial. Security 2% times bond issue. Earnings six times interest charge. 
20 Shares-—7% Cumulative Preferred Stock. 


$10,000 -First Mortgage, Serial Bonds. To Net 5%. Denomina- 
tion $500. Issued by Wisconsin Corporation. Total Issue $300,000. Value of Security 


$6,000-—First Mortgage Bonds. To Net 5%%. Issued by one of Chicago’s 
best known business houses. Denomination $1,000. Total Issue $250,000. Value of 

* Security over double bond issue. Earnings eight times in excess of interest charges. 
Bonds] of all Classes, in any amount from $500 to $25,000, netting from 34% 


Mortgages on improved Real Estate, ranging from $500 to $15,000, netting from 4% 
to 6%. 
; StocKs of Banks, Railways and Approved Industrials, in blocks of $500 to $50,000, netting 


$5,000-Carbondale Water, Light @ Power Company 6% 
Denomination $1,000. Price 102 and accumu- 


Sed/ through us, if you desire to realize cash for your securities in the quickest 


Buy through us, if you desire the fullest safety for your investments, the great- 
est variety for selection, and an opportunity of disposing of your holdings, if, by 
reason of any change of plans or conditions, you wish to realize on part or all of 
Consult us before either buying or selling. 

We solicit correspondence or personal interview on all financial topics. 
age relations desired with banks and brokerage houses, where we are not now 


Our method 


their mutual convenience and _ benefit. 


Denomination $1,000. Due September Ist, 


Bankers Money Order Association, 


All offerings made subject to prior sale. 


Broker- 








New York 





Address Department L1, Home Office 


Federal Stock and Bond Exchange 
311-318 Hartford Building 
140 Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Philadelphia 




















@ RELIABLE MAN WANTED @ | 
An established cereal tood company desires the services 
of a reliable man to fill responsible position. Compen- 
sation $1,800 per annum with commissions. Highest 
references required and given. Address, Manager, 
Box 739, Bellevue, Mich. * 












Hot or cold, 
Rain or shine, 


will enable you to enjoy life 
out-doors as well as in. 


In New York alone over 
300 physicians wear it. 


Can your health afford to disregard 
such endorsement ? 











DR. JAECER’S 
SANITARY WOOLEN SYSTEM CO. 


New York * 906 Fifth Ave.; 157 Broadway. 
Brooklyn: 504 Fulton Street. 
Boston : 230-232 Boylston Street, 


Philadelphia: 1510 Chestnut Street. 
cago: 82 State Street. 


Agents in All Principal Cities. 


| make how I like it? 








Must Take What Comes. 


Jack —‘‘How do you like this weather?’’ 
Old Crusty—‘* What difference does it 
It wouldn’t be 
changed, no matter how much I objected 


to it.’’ 


3 Months Free 


Send us your name and address and we will 

send you ‘The Investor’s Keview for three 
months free of charge. A great journal of advice for 
everybody. Fully illustrated. Gives latest and most re- 
liable information concerning industrial, mining, oil and 
other stocks and enterprises. Knowledge is power. Great 
opportunities come and go. Great fakes likewise, Get 
posted before investing. Write to-day. 


INVESTOR’S REVIEW, 1420 GAFF BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Officially Endorsed 
Panoramic View of 
WORLD'S FAIR 


Published only in 


| The Best Guide to 
‘ St. Louis and 
The World’s Fair 


English and German now 
eady. French and Span- 
ish May 15th; large map of 
City, two colors, street and 
street-railway guide. Of- 
ficial Diagram of grounds 
and buildings, with nayee 
list of every building. uy 
of your newsdealer or sen 

25 cents to publisher 


The Best Guide CO, 43 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


 eutratae’ Sacre cas | 
& THEBESTGUIDE A 


To ST.LOUIS 


<Wort0 FAIR. 


PARORAMIC VIEW OF WORLOS Fam 
Deana PURCHASE LAPOST ON: 
PRICE =SSCENTS 
Coal 
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HairGrowth 


Promoted by shampoos 
of CuTicura Soap and 
light dressings of 
CuTIcuRA, the 
purest and sweet- 
est emollient skin 
@ cure. This treat- 
* ment allays itch- 
ing irritations, de- 
stroys hair parasites, cleanses, purifies, 
and beautifies, and makes the hair 
grow upon a clean, healthy scalp. 


a 







Are the original 
bottled Cocktails, made 
of the choicest old 
liquors and properly aged 
to perfection. When other 
brands are offered it’s for 
the purpose of larger pro- 
fits—the original of any- 
thing is best. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN @ BRO. 
Hartford New York 
n 





















Don’t ruin your stomach with 


od is perfectly sate, natural and 
scientific. It strengthens the 
heart, allows you to breathe 
easily and takes off Double Chin, 
tig Stomach, Fat Hips, ete. 
Send your name and address to 
the Hall Chemical Co., 275 Hall 
Suilding, St. Louis, Mo., for Free 
Trial Treatment, Nostarving. No sickness. It reduces 
weight from 5 to 10 lbs.a month, and is perfectly harmless 





BABY’S BATH o.oo irs, Westteld, Mavs. 


ROVALTY PAID Wie nce and popularize. 
CT OEMS EP NEtboe teiusic: 
; z more iu ng, 
SONG-POEMS °* (icx@o, TLL. 
“The Ice Is Out.”’ 
MAINE’s LAKES AND RIVERS READY FOR THE 
SPORTSMEN. 





THE magic word is passed—“ the ice is out.”” The 
lumberman is happy; he sees the waters of the 
great Penobscot and Kennebec hurling and crack- 
ing the heavy ice-floes, and making open water for 


his logs in their journey cityward. And the sporte- | 


man! Well, just imagine your own frame of mind 
at the anticipation of pulling from a flowing stream 
or a crystal lake land-locked salmon, trout, togue, 
bass, carp, perch, pickerel, etc. Happy! why, the 
angler’s nightmares and day-dreams during April 
and May area confusion of bait, rods, reels, lines, 
creels, trawls, and canoes. 

Fishing down in Maine means much more than a 
journey to a lake or river and casting a line. It 
means a trip through a section of wild forest lands, 
where the pines and hemlocks send forth a fresh 
aroma which invigorates and rejuvenates; the soli- 
tude which settles all about, broken only by the 
music of the birds and the sighing of the pine 
boughs, will banish far the bustling memory of the 
tumultuous city. And sport! well, it doesn’t take 
long to learn how to catch ’em, and whipping a 
trour stream or paddling a canoe, you’ll experience 
the true joys of the angler’s paradise. 

To tell all about Maine’s lakes and rivers and 
their varieties of fish would require a deal of time 
and space, but such popular resorts as Moosehead, 
Rangeley Lakes, Sebago, Grand Lake, Belgrade 
Lakes, and the waters of the Bangor, Aroostook, 
and Washington County regions, tell the tale and 
speak for the eighteen hundred other lakes and 
ponds in the State. Sebago Lake is open first of 
all, and here are found the largest specimens of 
land-locked salmon in the State. Moosehead and 
the Rangeleys furnish trout and land-locked salmon 
galore, and the Belgrade lakes are famous the coun- 
try over for their black bass. The waters of Wash- 
ington County and the Bangor and Aroostook region 
are stocked with all the varieties known to the in- 
land fisherman. 

In New Hampshire, lakes Winnepesaukee and 
Sunapee and Newfound Lake take the lead; but 


there are hundreds of smaller ponds and lakes and | 


numerous trout brooks besides. Vermont has Cham- 
plain, Memphremagog. and Willoughby, all prolific 
haunts ; while away over the border line in Quebec, 
New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia are many famous 
resorts. For two cents in stamps, the Boston and 
Maine Passenger Department, Boston, will send 
their illustrated booklet, “Fishing and Hunting,” 
which describes the fishing and gaming section of 
northern New England and Canada; also, another 
booklet, invaluable to the sportsman, with the fish 
and game laws for 1904 of Maine, New Hampshire, 


Brunswick, and Newfoundland. 


Vermont, Massachusetts, Quebec, Nova Scotia, New | 


Too Fat 


a lot of useless drugs. Our meth- | 


LESLIE’S 


Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 
Continued from page 430. 


**McC.,”” New York: Preferred for three months. 
The choice would be between Ice common and 
Leather common, as conditions are now. Either is 
worth as much as Steel common. 

M.,”’ Providence, R. L.: I have repeatedly said 
that the reorganization plans outlined for Mexican 
Central indicate a heavy assessment on the stock. I 
do not, therefore, advise its purchase. 

Incog.,”” Saugerties, N. Y.: It would be very 


unwise for any man with only a thousand dollars 


and limited resources in the way of earning his liv- 
ing to enter the stock market in the hope of better- 

| ing his fortunes. It would be wiser for him to buy 
| @ good investment security, or to buy an annuity 
from an insurance company, than to plunge in where 
angels well may fear to tread. One with lots of 
money can hardly afford to gamble in stocks, and a 
man with little has no business in the market at all. 
| Philadelphia : 1. The Nat. Lead bonds are 

of course not “‘a permanent investment,” or they 
would not sell at prevailing prices. 2. The Rock 


of a new issue of bonds, which are a prior lien. 
The advice you received was therefore good, al- 
though it must be borne in mind that able manipu- 


all around, to aid in floating the new bond issue. 
P.,”’ St. Louis: Preferred for six months. 1. On 


to give you as good a chance as any for an occa- 
sional turn. 2. The earnings of Soo common are 
certainly good, and the development of its territory 
is promising. I have no doubt that it is heavily held 
by Canadian speculators, and that if they were com- 
pelled to unload, the stock would suffer the same as 
any other stock would under similar circumstances. 
3. Too much like gambling. 4. Yes, I agree with you. 
5. The expected entrance of Wabash into Pittsburg, 
early in the summer, ought to add considerably to 
the value of the Wabash debenture Bs. They pay 
no interest now. 


NEw York, April 28th, 1904. 





JASPER. 


“4 PISO’S.CURE FOR ,, 

CURES WHERE ALL AILS. un 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use FS 
Ve) intime. Sold by druggists. 


4 
“ CONSUMPTION % 


| =) 





| 
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|T IS ONE of the gratifying signs of the 

times that the heroisms of common 
life are receiving a 
larger and more just 
meed of praise and 
honor than they did 
in former years, 
when almost the 
only heroes that the 
world seemed ready 
and willing to recog- 
nize as such were 
those who did brave 
deeds in knightly 
encounters or on the 
field of battle. The 
gallant warrior still 
holds his place in the 
enthusiastic ad- 
miration of men, but 
along with him now, 
as objects of public 
homage and grati- 
tude, the world is 
more and more dis- 
posed to place the 
heroes of peace— 





dared to do and die, 
if need be, to save 
the lives of their fellow-men rather than 
| to take them. Thus it is that men who 
| lay down their lives in the performance 
of their duties as firemen and police offi- 
cers in our cities, engineers on our rail- 
| ways, guards along our coasts, and others 
in still humbler and less conspicuous 
walks of life, have chaplets wreathed in 
their honor and monuments erected to 
perpetuate their memory. 
It was one of the latter kind, a poor 


Island collateral trust 4s are not attractive because | 


lators are in control of Rock Island and they may | 
make an effort to‘advance the prices of its securities 


your plan of trading, Rock Island preferred seems | 





those who have HON. L. H. CHAPPELL, 


Mayor of Columbus, Ga.—./umgermann 
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IF YOU WANT CASH 


For Your Real Estate, No Matter Where It Is, or Real Estate 
for Your Cash, | Can Promptly Fill Your Requirements. 
I can not only fill your requirements, but I can save you some 


money at the same time. 
I have saved money for thousands of others, and I can do 


it for you. 


This is my specialty. I do not dab 


1 am spending over $100,000 a year for the purpose of bring- 
ing tove 
andldo 


ther buyers and sellers of every kind of real estate 
i/—in évery state and county in the United States. 
hie in side lines. I riow 


have the most extensive real estate brokerage business in 


existence 


‘e and it is still growing. My facilities are still 


increasing, and I offer you even better service to-day than 


not to? 


cash price. 


I have ever been able to offer before. 
Will you avail yourself of this service? Can you afford 
Think it over 
If you want to sell any kind of real estate in any part of the 
country, send me a brief description, including your lowest 


If you want to buy, tell me your requirements. 


Upon receipt of the necessary information I will write you 


fully and frankly, stating just éxactly what I can do for you 


Ball-Pointed Pens 


521 F 





Made in 


BALLPOINT ED 
eee ANI 











Honoring a Southern Negro 


| negro, too, to whose heroism and self- 
sacrifice the city of Columbus, Ga., has 
recently paid a 
grateful tribute by 
erecting a memorial 
stone. His name 
was Bragg Smith, 
and the deed he did 
was to give up his 
life one day last 
September in an 
effort to save from 
death the city engi- 
neer, who had been 
buried under an ex- 
cavation in the 
street. At its next 


after the accident, 
the city council of 
Columbus voted to 
erect a suitable 
monument t”*% 
Smith’s memory. 
Mayor Chappell, of 
Columbus, took a 
special interest in 
the project, and it 
was he who made 
the formal presenta- 
| tion of the monument at its completion. 


The memorial is made of Vermont and | 


Georgia marble. Upon one side is this in- 
scription: ‘‘ Erected by the City of Co- 
lumbus to mark the last resting place of 
Bragg Smith, who died on September 30, 
1903, in the heroic but fruitless effort to 
save the life of the City Engineer.’’ On 
| the other side is inscribed: ‘*‘ Honor and 
fame from no condition rise; act well 
‘ your part, there all the honor lies.’’ 
































MONUMENT ERECTED BY THE CITY OF COLUMBUS, GA., IN HONOR OF BRAGG SMITH, A HEROIC 
NEGRO, WHO LOST HIS LIFE WHILE TRYING TO SA‘'t A WHITE OFFICIAL.—De George 





regular meeting | 


and how and why I can do it. 


W. M. OSTRANDER, **"°*35,ieXbecpnia. ae 


(H. HEWITT’S PATENT). 


Suitable for writing in every position; glide over 


any paper; never scratch or spurt. 


England of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BALL-POINTED 
pens are more durable, and are ahead of all others 


FOR EASY WRITING. 


Buy an assorted sample bor of 24 pens for 25 ets., and choose a pen 
to suit your hand, Having found one, stick to it! 


POST FREE FROM 


H. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 Wittiam Street, New Yorw 


or any Stationery Store. 





Pimples 
pl 

Every night just before going to 
bed, wash the face with hot water 
and Glenn’s Sulphur Soap and 
you will get rid of pimples, 

This soap contains enough pure 
sulphur to make it a specific for 
skin diseases. Insist on having 
the genuine 


Glenn’s Sulphur Soap 


25c. a cake at all drug stores, or mailed on receipt of 0c. 
by THE €. N. CRITTENTON CO., 115 Falton St., New York, 


Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye, Black or Brown, —- 














| Reduced Rates to's'tromcororado, 
California, W ashington and ‘Oregon. 


| Write Bekins Household Shipping 
| O©., OF 1-4 Washington Street, Chicago. 











— 7 

|'Holidays in England 
Send 4 cents (postage) for Illustrated Book, entitled 
| ** Holidays in England,” describing Cathedral 
|} Route, Pilgrim Fathers, Dickens and Tennyson Dis- 
tricts, and the Harwich Hook of Holland 
Route, ‘I'win Screw Steamship Line, England to Rot. 
terdam or Antwerp. Address, 


GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY OF ENGLAND 
362 Broadway, New York 


and Liquor Habit cured in 10 
to 20 days. No pay till cured. 
Write DR, J. L. STEPHENS CO., 
Dept. I. 4, Lebanon, Obio. 











ALL FIRST-CLASS CAFES, CLUBS AND 
BUFFETS SERVE 


| SERVED EVERYWHERE 


a , 


TAKE fil N 
SUBSTITUTE vr. 


Protects you 


against Uid Stock 

ALLIGATOR BUNCTEMEPnoor-sELr. 
HEALING BICYCLE TIRES 
The ORIGIN ALand only Puncture-proof and Seif-healing Tiremade. Nails, 
tacks, and glass will not let the air out. Positively will not beoome porous. 
here needed (see G in illus.) 
, subject to examination—no 
deposit asked; but we xpress only when cash secompanies order. State 
diameter of rim and size tire wanted. CatTsioc Furs, State and Lake Sts. 
THE VIM COMPANY, Sole Manufact’rs, CHICAGO. 


| | Tag on 
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WILL MAKE HAIR GROW! 
FE: ans Vacuum Cap 


This appliance will mas- 
sage the scalp and force a 
free and healthful circula- 
tion. It will stop hair from 
falling out and restore a 
normal growth where live 
follicles exist. The cap is 
used ten minutes twice a 
day and the effects are 
pleasant from the Lays | be- 
ginning. Sold on 80 days 
trial. Call on or address 
Evans Vacuum Cap Co. 


St. Louis Office, Fullerton 
Bidg.: New York Office, 
1800 roadway. 

Nore: ‘To those who find it convenient to call at our 
offices we will give a sufficient number of demonstrations 
free, to satisfy them as to the merit oO! this appliance, 








Allay Bronchial Irritation and 
@ effectively relieve Coughs and 
BRONCHIAL Throat Troubles. 


+ Ah db Maou Uns 
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ALOG U MIAMI CYCLE & MFG. CO. MIDDLETOWN.0.ugh 
ABSOLUTELY SAFE 


——_— 


Mullins Unsinkable 
Steel Pleasure Boats 






| EASIER TO ROW 







Write ae 

to-day Made of steel. Practically ind 
for free structible. Air chamber each end 
catalogue Cannot sink. Cannot leak. Requir 


no caulking. [deal boat for family use, suite 
resorts, parks. Guaranteed. Will seat five per 


- 15 foot > No other boat so desirable sons in comfort. The modern row-boat for 
eg boat, crated, 29.00 for ladies and children. pleasure safety and durability. satis 
W. H. MULLINS, 491 Depot Street, Salem, Ohio 








HEN a clean-cut, intelligent-looking man talk: to you, he gener- 
-— ally has something to say. Itis good business to listen ; chances 
are you will learn something to your advantage. 
UE Do you want to sell your product? If you do, listen. Can you say 
—~ Saas 6 ty :, who will, or who will not, buy your product? Is the selection of any 
= ; medium because it is, say, $7.00 a line, a guarantee that it will meet the 
eye of the possible purchaser ? ‘ 
Speaking of eyes, did you, personally, ever look over all the “* ads.’ 
A MATTER OF CHOICE, in the average Webster’s Dictionary of a magazine? You skipped fully 

Tue Cur— Wow! I don't know what it is fastened to my tail, but two-thirds of the “‘ ads.,’’ did you not? Too much labor. Do you want 
gimme a tin can any old time.” to sell to the public, so long as they have money to buy ? 

If you want to sell to every one, we are the best medium there is ; 
we are truly American; some people read us for one thing, some for 
another, but all are interested in our pictures. 

The photographs of the current events of yesterday —that every one 
is vitally interested in. 

To look at this periodical is to see the 
to read them: to read them is giving your 


‘ , 


sé ”? 


ads.’’: to see the ‘“‘ ads.’’ is 
**select salesman ’’ his 














= iia einaadandanniadiba taint opportunity. 
subscriptions ; that is only a guarantee. There is circulation beyond 
the mere number of copies sold. 


We make the opportunity ; you profit by it. Suppose you buy a 
copy of our weekly; lay it where your employés can pick it up, and 
watch results. 

WILSON We offer vou a guaranteed circulation of nearly 100,000 copies 
weekly. 
We offer you, in addition, at least fen times that number of up-to- 
date, wide-awake Americans, who will look over our weekly, if, say, for 
the pictures only; to see the pictures, they must see the ‘‘ ads.’’ Write us. 
Yours very truly, 


Circulation is not to be measured entirely by the number of paid-up 
"SA 
THAT'S ALL! LESLIE’S WEEKLY 

















havertcing ae 225 Fourth Ave., New York 
THE “SOHMER”? HEADS TH: 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST NOW DEPOSITED IN THE BANK ” 
GRADE PIANOS Eastern Office Western Office 
$75 000 (0) Room 20, Journal Building 1313 Hartford Building 
9 + Boston, Mass. Chicago, Ill. 
IN CASH GIVEN AWAY. J. FRANK STONE, Representative CHAS. B. NICHOLS, Representative 








To arouse interest in, and to advertise the 
GREAT ST. LOUIS WORLD'S FAIR, 
this enormous sum will be distributed, 
Full information will be sent you ABSO.- 
LUTELY FREE, Just send your 
name and address on a postal card and 
we will send you full particulars. 


World’s Fair Contest Co., 
108 N. 8th Street 
St. Louts, Mo. 






















PIANOS | 


Sohmer Building, Only salesoon, 


Sth Ave., cor 22d St. York. 






| The Asiatic Crisis 


“Look up the history of the Crimean War and find how long Russia fought England, France, 
Turkey and Sardinia combined, to find out how long the Czar’s army can stand up against Japan.” 


Ae 
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Improved 


BOSTON| [Wa s>-, 
GARTER!|. =... Orrer 


THE STANDARD 5Oc. TEAS Psi soto ana up 
FOR GENTLEMEN | inthe tas. REM ards of Teas, Cot 


Oolong, Eng. Breakfast, Gun- fees, Spices, Extracts and 
ALWAYS EASY 
off and pay all express | 


povéer, Souchong, Congou Baking Powder, we will 
G 0 = J 
“SM The Name ‘BOSTON | Rag. Hreaktast 25 4 B0e. Ib. charges, 80 that you may 














“It’s a necessity at all times, and doubly so now.” 


Great newspapers and periodicals will spend hundreds of thousands of dollars to give you the latest news of 
battles and movements of the armies and navies. To appreciate what the great struggle means, you should go 
further back than the newspapers and magazines will take you. Read the records of the nations. You can’t under- 
stand the news of the war unless you're reasonably familiar with the history and development of these countries. 





ixed, Japan, Young Hyson, , " ae 
Imperial, Ceylon. allow you 8 per cent. 

GARTER” thoroughly test the quality 
. is stamped on We are selling the BEST | of the goods. This is a 
every oop— chance that is seldom 


y Pp {|| 25; COFFEE sis: cceatt! | Ridpath’s History of the World 
| 


o 
Ss 
ey 
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The 12, 15, 18 and 2c, « tb. | goods at less than cost. 


For full particulars and prompt attention, address, A Few Slightly Rubbed Sets at About HALF PRICE if You Write NOW. Ry 

CUSHION MR. MILLER, Care of THE GREAT AMERIGAN TEA (0. Sent on7 Days’ Approval. Small Monthly Payments. Beis 

81 & 8S Vesey Street, P. 0. Box 289, New York. In cleaning up our stock for the new year we find a few slightly “ rubbed ” and mis- ‘ BAKER. 

BUTTON matched sets—no torn or soiled pages. The difference would scarcely be noticeable to , 

— anyone outside the book trade. We will dispose of them at what they would be ° HE, 16th St., 

CLASP : <e a caine en Sree worth to us with the covers torn off, and on small monthly payments.” If you’d y New York. 
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[E PAGE’S PHOTO PASTE like to possess the only world’s history that reads like a story book—9 Royal 
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Octavo Volumes, 11 inches tall, 8 inches wide, 2 1-2 inches thick, 6,800 pages, 











Lies flat to the leg—never} IN JARS AND TUBES —<$<$<=» | 4,000 illustrations, weight 62 pounds, occupy 21 inches shelf room, at oad ion page 
& Slips, Tears nor Unfastens Dries quickly — never discolors the | Send for Free Specimen Book To-day - containing specimens of 
ample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton print. Very strong — corners will not j Race Charts, Chronological 
25c. Mailed on receipt of price curlup. Invaluable for photo or gen- ii } That Specimen Book will tell you all about the history—HOW it Charts, Colored Race Type 
. eral use. Largest bottle now on the LE pAGES came to be written, HOW it will interest and entertain you y Plates, Photo Engravings, etc., 
GEO. FROST CO., Makers tinarket for & cents. In bulk for | WHY 13 as Wy : x = f I 1 I ’ giving special price particulars. 

Boston oon USA. "lf | large users, carton work, etc, PHOTO PAS\; | é you need it, and //¢ you can secure one of the slightly 4 Leslie’s Weekly, May 5th. 

’ +, U.S. | Russia Cement Co Gloucester, . ' - | mismatched sets at much less than the subscription price. tesa 
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a I ag eenee. Mtrs.of | Merrill & Baker, 11 East 16th Street, New York OS ET TTT OT 
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PATENTED 


The Gunn has a handsome appearance with 
all the sectional earmarks eliminated. Cabinet- 
work and finish best of Grand Rapids produc- 
tion. Removable anti-friction Doors; valu- 
able books not soiled when cleaning the glass. 
For further information ask ‘The man with a 
Gunn’’—He knows. Complete catalogue free. 
For sale by leading dealers or direct from the 
factory. No higher in price than the old styles, 


Gunn Furniture Co. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Also makers of GUNN DESKS and FILING CABINETS. 











as skillfully pre naa 


pure and delicious as 





THE SAME MAKERS 
THE SAME EXCELLENCF: 


The Best 
wh 7 a fd 
OMA Advertising AQip 


’ Medium is 


Leslie’s Weekly 


Chance 
Courtship 


is a story of an unconventional love 
match, well told and beautifully illus- 
trated. The small picture above only 
Suggests the real charm of these il- 
lustrations. As a bit of readable fic- 
tion the story is well worth writing 















for. It is contained in a handsomely 
bound book of 128 pages, 
Which 


a portion of 
attractive 
mountain and lake resorts along the 


is devoted to the 


It is a book 
It may be had 
by sending 1o cents in postage 
stamps to T. W. LEE, General Pas- 
senger Agent, Lackawanna Railroad, 
New York. 


Lackawanna Railroad. 


you will like to see. 


Life-insurance Suggestions. 
HENEVER any reflections are cast 


upon the soundness and safety of | 


fraternal-assessment schemes the advo- 


cates of this system are almost certain | 


to point triumphantly to the Royal Ar- 
canum as an example sufficient to prove 
that at least one of these fraternal or- 
ders is in a successful and flourishing 
condition after years of trial; this in- 
stance being considered sufficient in it- 
self to vindicate the assessment idea 
from the charge of unsoundness. But 
we find in the Insurance Press some 
facts and figures concerning the Royal 
Arcanum which point to another conclu- 


| sion. The Press puts forward the argu- 


ment that the Royal Arcanum cannot 
long endure on its present plan; that 
there are, in fact, certain fatal weak- 
nesses in its methods which no changes, 
however radical, can cure. In support of 
its contention the Press quotes from the 
Royal Arcanum’s own commission on as- 
sessments, in a report made in 1898. 

‘‘The fact stands,’’ said the commis- 
sion, ‘‘ beyond the possibility of success- 
ful challenge, that, if the order is to en- 
dure and is to continue to pay a maxi- 
mum benefit of $3,000 throughout life, 
steps must be taken to provide for the 
ultimate cost and its equitable distribu- 
tion in proportion to the weight of risk, 
and that provision will involve one of 
two things—either accumulation, which 
will convert the order into a great finan- 
cial concern, approaching in magnitude 
our great life-insurance corporations ; or 
an advancing rate, following the natural 
advance in cost due to advancing age, 
which will ultimately produce a rate of 
payment that will be prohibitory, and, 
coming as it’will at the least productive 
period of life, will drive our old mem- 
bers from the order, without benefit re- 
turn at death. There is no escape from 
both these results, since to avoid the one 
is to throw ourselves upon the other, and 
to shun both will surely threaten our per- 
petuity.’’ This report bore the signa- 
tures of men each of whom had filled the 
position of supreme regent. The sig- 
nificant fact remains that the plan thus 
recommended as absolutely essential to 
the perpetuity of the order was not 


| adopted, and matters have been allowed 


| New York.”’ 
| communications sometimes go to “ Leslie’s Maga- 


to drift on as before for six years. 

‘J. K.,”’ Newark: Fairly good, but not among 
the best. 

*“McG.,”’ Grand Rapids: You could select a much 
stronger, older, and more prosperous company, and 
would advise you to do so. 

“Ww. P. B.,”’ Baltimore: 1. It does not belong to 

the old-line class. 2. Prospects are by no means as 
good. 3. I believe you would be liable, but it might 
bea y= for Beaetien, 
“G.,”’ Los Angeles : The company is not regard- 
ed as one of the oR, and best. Aas not regard 
the methods altogether with favor. 2. You would do 
nagear! in the Travelers of Hartford. 

O. C.,” Butler, Penn.: 1. You are right. The 
company offers altoget her too much for the money. 
I would have nothing to do with it. 2. The three 
largest companies are the New York Life, the 
—— and the Mutual, of New York City. 

F. H. B.,” Ann Arbor, Mich.: 1. I do not re- 
gard it z one of the strongest or best. I would 
prefer it to the A. O. U. W., however. 2. It is nota 
large company, but makesa ‘good report of its earn- 
ings and ought to be reasonably secure. Its surplus is 
small. Everything depends on its integrity and the 
enterprise of its management. 
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Special Prizes for Amateur 
Photographs. 


ATTENTION is called to four new special pictorial 





| contests in which the readers of LESLIE’s WEEKLY 
| areinvited toengage. A prize of $10 will be given for 


the most striking Decoration Day illustration for- 
warded by May 9th next; a prize of $10 for the finest 
Fourth of July picture reaching us by June 12th; a 
prize of $10 for the most acceptable Thanksgiving 
Day picture coming to hand by November Ist; anda 
prize of $10 for the picture, arriving by December 4th, 
which reveals most satisfactorily the spirit of the 
Christmas-tide. These contests are all attractive, 
and should bring out many competitors. 

LESLIE’S WEEKLY was the first publication in the 
United States to offer prizes for the best work of 
amateur photographers. We offer a prize of $5 for 
the best amateur photograph received by us in each 
weekly contest, the competition to be based on the 





originality of the subject and the perfection of the ,; 


photograph. Preference will be given to unique and 
original work and to that which bears a special re- 
lation to news events. We invite all amateurs to 
enter this contest. Photographs may be mounted or 
unmounted, and will be returned if stamps are sent 
for this purpose with a request for their return. All 
photographs entered in the contest and not prize- 
winners will be subject to our use unless otherwise 
directed, and $1 will be paid for each photograph we 
may use. No copyrighted photographs will be re- 
ceived, nor such as have been published or offered 
elsewhere. Many photographs are received, and 
those accepted will be utilized as soon as possible. 
Contestants should be patient. No writing except 
the name and address of the sender should appear on 
the back of the photograph, except when letter post- 
age is paid, and in every instance care must be taken 
to use the proper amount of postage. Photographs 
must beentered by the makers. Silver paper with a 
glossy finish should be used when possible. Mat- 
surface paper is not suitable for reproduction. Pho- 
tographs entered are not always used. They are 
subject to return if they are ultimately found un- 
available in making up the photographic contest. 
Preference is always given to pictures of recent cur- 
rent events of importance, for the news feature is one 
of the chief elements in selecting the prize-winners. 
The contest is open to all readers of LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY, whether subscribers or not. 

N. B.— All communications should be specifically 
addressed to “* Leslie’s Weekly, 225 Fourth Avenue, 
When the address ia not fully given, 


zine”’ or other publications having no connection 


with LESLIE’s WEEKLY. 


| through a binder’s error the leather of the volumes is < 


Vacation 
Questions 
Answered 


When planning your summer vacation, questions will 
arise which you can not answer readily. 

We can tell you what you want to know about Colo- 
rado, Utah or California, the wonderful Yellowstone Park, 
the picturesque Black Hills of South Dakota, or the mar- 
velous Puget Sound country. 


It will be our pleasure, if you give us the opportunity, 


to tell you how to reach any of these points, how long it 
will take, what it will cost, what you can do and see when 
you get there, the cost of living, etc. 

All these places are quickly and comfortably reached 
by the Burlington’s thro’ train and car service from Chicago 
and St. Louis. If you want to go somewhere for rest and 
recreation after visiting the World’s Fair, write us. 


Address the nearest representative of the Burlington Route, or use the follow- 
ing coupon, and the answer will reach you by return mail. 








P. S. EUSTIS, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
209 Adams Street, Chicago. 


Iwant to go to—— ——E 
Please send me information ‘about { the pl place, the way 
to get there, the cost, etc. 


Burlington 
Route 


Name 


Address 














Secrel Memoirs of the French Court 


TRANSLATED FROM THE ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPTS 


The Private Libes of the Royal Favorites 
Special Offer 


ROM Henry of Navarre to and through the reign of Du Barry (whose personal confessions and 
memoirs occupy four of the volumes) this set of books covers the back-stairs-and-kitchen- 
gossip side of French Court history, much as Guizot covers its outward manifestations. 

And where so much was set afoot with secret and obscure design, where so little was open 

and aboveboard, where boudoir counsels dictated treaties and the wounded vanity of 
favorites instigated campaigns, where a low-born woman's caprice could send forth the 
torch to lay waste the half of Europe, it is impossible to comprehend the curious 
events of history without knowing the intimate details of those underlying causes. 

It is characteristic of these Confessions and Memoirs that in dealing with the pe- 
culiar affairs which are associated in every one’s mind with French Court his- 
tory of the period, their very simplicity and frankness purge them of all offense. 

The undersigned controls a few sets of these personal French Court 

Confessions and Memoirs (translated with fidelity into English), which rs 
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can be secured, in complete sets only, at a very low price, and on s J. B. 

small monthly payments, if preferred, provided application be Ry CHADBOURNE 

made at once. 11 East 16th St, 
These few copies are from a limited-number and registered New York 


de luxe edition, bound up to sell at $10.00 a volume, but 
Please send me _ par- 
imperfectly matched ; consequently it becomes advis- 
able to dispose of them outside the regular subscrip- & 
tion channels, and at a price about equal to the 
value of the unbound sheets. 

A booklet fully describing the edition will 
be sent by mail, together with price par- 
ticulars, if you sign and send the inquiry 
slip at once. a 


ticulars—-advertisement in 
LESLIE’s WEEKLY, May 5. 
FE Ee eee ne 
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JJROWN KING MINES COMPA} 


HIS COMPANY, through its ownership of a_ controlling 
interest in the stock of the old Crowned King Mining 





Company and its ownership of the Tiger Gold Mine, owns or 
controls 70 claims a thousand acres more than one and a 
half square miles —a mountain of rich gold-bearing ore in the best and 


richest gold mining district in the famous Yavapal County of Arizona. 
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‘CRop, 
~ NS KING «MILL *AND «TAILING 


EAD WHAT A UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
OFFICIAL SAYS ABOUT THE CROWNED KING 
PROPERTY. 


From the ‘‘Report of the Director of the United States Mint upon the production of the Precious Metals in the United 








States during the Calendar Year 1900,’’ Page 74, in which he says: 


* Yavapai County boasts of another magnificent gold-bearing property, the Crowned King 


Mine. It has been producing steadily for ten years until + chant time ago, when it was closed 
through litigation. It is opened by several tunnels on the vein, one hanna the other, connected 
bv winzes and shafts. The ore body is regular and continuous and of remarkably even value, 
although occasionally very rich strikes are made. In 189g considerable ore was encountered that 
assayed as high as $50,000 a ton. Few mines are so well situated for economical working. The 


ores are reduced by a stamp mill and concentrators. A large percentage of the values is saved on 
the plates, the concentrates being shipped away to smelters. During the operation of the mine the 
owners declined to give any information concerning the output but it is certain that several 
million dollars have a produced.” 


A small allotment of this stock can yet be secured at the ground-floor rate if 
subscribed for at once. Send for large illustrated prospectus showing the 
property and its equipment, together with maps of mine, works, ore levels, etc. 


WE GUARANTEE A DIVIDEND ON THIS STOCK BEGINNING 
IN JULY OF THE PRESENT YEAR. 


J. L. McLEAN & COMPANY, Bankers and Brokers 


25 Broad Street New York City 
















